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LOUI’S FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 
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HOUSE DRESS. 
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DESIGN FOR PILLOW-CASE. 
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CARRIAGE DRESS. 























WALKING DRESS. 
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EMPIRE BONNET. 


NEW STYLES OF JACKETS, ETC. 
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LOUI’S FIRST LOVE-~LETTER. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “COBWEBS,” ¥woc. 


Ir had been a delicious summer, one of the $ school-girl, to fall in love with the first man 
brightest pages in the romance of youth, and who talked to her. But Mr. Beverly was really 
now it _ at - vom Cpe eee to}a dangerous companion, and just the sort of 
New York, from New York to West Point, after-$-person to fascinate Loui. He had been all 
ward “ the oe thence o Saratoga, sub-$ over Europe, up the Nile, through Palestine, 
sequently to Lake George, and so on, by way; and even to Damascus; the pictures, statues, 
of Ticonderoga and Champlain, to Montreal, cathedrals, castles, temples, pyramids, every- 
— om ees vate pl The eae 3 thing, in short, that Loui had longed to see, 
which, at first, had consisted of Loui and her{ he had scen, and could describe, with the elo- 
widowed father only, had gradually increased, } quence of her favorite Lamartine, and the raci- 
by acquaintances made on the way, and in-} ness .of “Eothen.” To hear him talk of the 
tending to take the same route, till it numbered ; desert and the Orient, was like looking at a 
nearly a dozen. But, as in all companies of the’ picture by Gerome. Nor was this his only 
kind, two or three were the leading spirits. One; charm. Already he had won a name. Men 
of these was Loui, now a traveler for the first} said that wherever there was a wrong tv be re- 
time, and who was in raptures at everything she ; dressed, wherever a noble deed was to be done, 
saw, as bright, animated seventeen always is, Mr. Beverly’s time, and purse, and eloquence 
and always should be. The two others were Mr. ; were never wanting. Nor did Loui doubt it; 
Beverly, a rising young lawyer of New York, ’ for often his whole countenance would kindle, 
sad already talked of as a candidate for Con-} and words would fall:from him that made her 
gress; and Miss Julia Conway, a fashionable ; almost worship him, 
heiress, with the ripe charms of twenty-dne, and ; Loui was not solitary in her admiration. For 
the taste and manners of a Parisian belle. } she had, heretofore unknown to herself, a rival in 

It was the 1... night, for to-morrow the party ‘ Miss Conway, who had lived abroad for years, 
was to break up! The Glen, Conway, and Craw- } and who had seen the most exclusive as well as 
fords had been visited, the Profile apd Flume ; the most, gifted society, Older than Loui, she 
had been exhausted, and now one traveler was | knew herself better, and found out, very early 
going to Burlington, Miss Conway was going ; in their acquaintance, that no man had ever 
home to Boston, by way of Plymouth, and Loui; been so dear to her as Mr. Beverly. From that 
and her father were going to Littleton, and so ; time she spared no effort to attract him; and 
toNew York. It had been, somehow, taken for ’ this her knowledge of the world enabled her to 
granted that Mr. Beverly would accompany the ; do without betraying herself. By a thousand 
latter, not so much because he had ever posi- : : Little arts she drew Mr. Beverly to her side, and 
tively committed himself to it, as because it was; kept him there. Loui, sometimes, for a mo- 
his most direct way home; but Loui had just : > ment or two, felt unhappy; but she did not 
heard that he was to escort Miss Conway; ‘and : > know at what; and her blithe, sunny disposi- 
now, as she watched him and the heiress slowly ; tion seon restored her to cheerfulness, Not till 
promenading in the shadows of the piazza, she * on this last night had the truth dawned upon 
realized, for the first time, why she had been! ‘her; not till she heard Mr. Beverly was going 
80 happy this summer, and why she felt so un- ; to Boston with Miss Conway; not till she saw 
bappy tow. . 3 ' the two walking and whispering in the shadows 

Be just to her. Loui was no mere sentimental ° of the piazza, did she realize what had made 
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402 LOUI’S FIRST LOVE-LETTER. 
her so happy for the last five weeks, or why }a@ moment Mr. Norton was crest-fallen; but he 
she felt so utterly, so hopelessly miserable now. ; had always been a sanguine man; and as her 
And, as if to try her to the utmost, Mr. Nor- ; graceful figure floated along the piazza, he 
ton, another of their party, now joined her. Mr. } thought, ‘What a girl to do the honors of my 
Norton was a man of forty, who had acquired a } new house! She’s poor and will come round 
fortune by successful speculations, and who had Sof course. I wonder what makes her so snap. 
now begun to set up for what he called “a gen- 3 pish, to-night, though?” 
tleman,” meaning by that term, one who sia Loui had enough to do, for the next ty 
nothing for a livelihood, belonged to the best { hours, to occupy all her thoughts. When he 
clubs, and looked down on honest labor. Among $ father’s trunk had been packed, as well as her 
other ambitions, Mr. Norton was ambitious of a ; own, it was too late to go down stairs again; 
young and pretty wife; and it was plain that he 3 besides, she did-not feel equal io it; so she went 


looked favorably on Louis Bai &s he was un- 
cultivated, and even comparatively illiterate, 
Loui avoided him as far as was consistent with 
good-breeding. 

“Tt looks like a match,” he said, taking an 
empty chair by Loui, and nodding in the direc- 
tion of Mr. Beverly and the heiress. “Anda 
very good thing for him! There’s no end to the 


to bed and tried tosleep. But, for a long while, 
this was impossible. When she reflected hoy 


Sher love had been given away, unasked, he 
face burned with shame, and she hid it in th 
$ pillow. “What a little fool Iam,” she said. “Ty 


¢ think that a simple country girl, who knows 
nothing, and who has seen nothing, could lk 
| eaietacesed by.one like Mr. Beverly! Ani 


pile Miss Conway has, and she belongs to one $ especially when he could compare me, day by 
of the first families our way; the Conways have : day, with Miss Conway. I hate her, I know; 
lived in Beacon street ever since I can remem- ; but she is witty, and well-bred, and everything 
ber, and have visited all our big bugs. Them Sa man such as he must admire. Oh! I wish! 
lawyers are always on the look out for rich 3 was like her. Because he was civil to me, and 
wives.” walked and talked with me, I mistook his kind- 

Loui was too indignant, at first, for speech. } ness to a poor, ignorant girl for something more. 
It was more than she could bear, this having ;I despise myself.” With thoughts like thes, 
her hero called mercenary. Miserable as she } humiliated and miserable, she tossed about til] 
felt, she would not be unjust to him. It was } nearly daylight, and then sank into a heavy, 
the superior beauty and accomplishments of } feverish sleep. 

Miss Conway, not her fortune, she said to her-{; When she woke it was quite late. She sprang 
self, which had won Mr. Beverly. up, in some alarm, dressed hastily, and hurried 

#*T shouldn’t call Mr. Beverly mercenary,” 3 down stairs. Her father was waiting for ber, 
she said, coldly, at last. ‘Besides, he is rich } watch in hand. 
himself, isn’t he?” “I was just about to have you called,” he 

“Oh! that don’t make a bit of difference with } said. ‘I sear you are getting lazy, my child 
some men. The more they have, the greedier } Our friends went off to Plymouth an hour ago, 
they are. Now ]’m net one of that kind, Miss } and the Littleton stage will be here before long. 
Loui!” And he hitched his chair nesrer to her. } You'll hardly have time to breakfast.” 

Loui could bear no more. ‘The insufferable } ‘‘Gone, and perhaps forever!” that was what 
vulgarity of the man,” she said to herself, that } was wringing in her ears. She had overslepl 
night, when thinking over it, ‘Who gave him } herself, and he had left without a word. She 
the right to eall me Loui?” She rose hastily. {was in a daze, as she went into the breakfast 

««Exouse me, sir,” she said. ‘I see my father {room, and was only aroused by hearing her 
leoking for me. He probably wishes me to pack / father say, ‘(Miss Conway left her love, sal 
his trunk. We go to-morrow, and'I shall not ; Mr. Beverly his best compliments.” 
see you again.” And she bowed haughtily, “His best compliments!” And that was all 

“Ahem! Ahem!” said Mr. Norton, clearing } Well, her little romance was over; everybody 
his throat, as if he wished to say something par- had one, she had read, and for everybody it 
ticular, but hesitated. “Well,’good-by; I did }had the same ending: and this was life! She 
hope to have gone with you as far as New York, } began to understand now why such men as Mr. 
but that telegraph I told you of this morning Norton so often won such young and lovely 
calls me to Boston; you shall hear from me, > wives. Not that she would ever be Mrs. Nor- 
however, as soon as I get home.” ton. “The vulgar man! And he talked of 

The last words were spoken as Loui moved ; writing me a letter—didn’t he say something 
away, ignoring the hand which he held out. For ; about a letter, as I was leaving im, last night!” 
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What ailieenas acaiiaek on and Mr. Beverly! ; in persona ou “_— eontde. “But no! not even 
And yet the latter had gone without even a word ; to a mother,” she cried, ‘could I tell my folly.” 
of regret, with only “his best compliments.” ; She was in her chamber, where she had retired, 
She was sick of the world already. 5 after a walk, on a plea of hgadache. Suddenly 
In this confused state of mind she ate her ‘ep came a knock at the door. 
breakfast, and traveled all that day. In vain } “A letter, Miss Loui,” said the servant girl. 
she strove to interest herself in the journey; her } ‘‘And pray, Miss, shan’t I make you some tea? 
thoughts went back continually to Mr. Beverly ; Maybe you would feel better.” 
and the hours they had passed together. Yonder, ; As she languidly took the letter, declining 
on their right, wes Mount Lafayette? Should ; the tea, she recognized a man’s handwriting on 
she ever forget the day when she rode up it, Mr. 3 the envelope, and remembering what Mr. Nor- 
Beverly walking at her bridle-rein and talking ;ton had said, and that he had inquired her ad- 
of the Alps? But she must not think of Mr. ‘dress of her fatifer, she grew pale with anger. 
Beverly, and so she resolutely looked away from 3 Then, as she turned the letter over and over, as 
Mount Lafayette, and began to converse with : people will semetimes do when they dread the 
her father. But she soon broke miserably down. { contents, she began to tremble, and had to sit 
A manly face was always rising before her, a } down. 
rich, manly voice sounding in her ears. ‘‘ What 3 ‘What a coward I am,” she cried, breaking 
is the matter, Loui? Thinking of Mr. Norton, :the seal. ‘It must be done, some time; and 
eh!” her father said, at last, half jestingly. He ¢the sooner the better.” 
was not a man of quick perceptions, but he had 3 But what magical change is this! The listless- 
noticed the millionaire’s attentions. ‘‘By-the- 3 ness, the look of humiliation, the pale, sad face 
by, somebody was very particular in asking our 3 are gone. The crimson blushes have mounted 
address.” even to the forehead; but they are no longer 
“I detest Mr. Norton,” broke from Loui. But, | the blushes of maidenly shame; joy and happi- 
immediately she was angry at herself for this 3 ness sparkle in her eyes and irradiate her whole 
outbreak. ‘‘My head aches,” and she looked ae Eagerly she bends forward, de- 
out of the coach, so that her father might not ; vouring the letter, for she has turned to the 
see her face. ‘I am not fit to talk, and am | signature, and read there ‘Horace Beverly,” 
cross,” she said, after awhile, turning, with a Sand not the hated name she dreaded. What is 
sad smile, to her father. ‘fr. Thorndyke won- 3 it that the letter says? We will not violate 


dered if his Loui was going to be sick; he had } 
never seen her so irritable before. 

They traveled all that day and night, and, the 
next morning, reached New York by the Nor- 


confidence by transcribing it literaily; but may 
; be forgiven, perhaps, if we repeat its substance. 

Loui’s first love-letter began by saying, that, 
in writing, without first having solicited per- 


wich boat. Nothing could exceed the care which } mission, Mr. Beverly threw himself on Loui’s 
Mr. Thorndyke took of his daughter. ‘Let us } generosity. He had wished to ask for leave on 
stay here a day or two, my darling, so that you } that last day at the Profile House, he said; and 
can rest,” he said. ‘You look as if you were {be would have done it before, but his trip had 
really ill, and not fit to go on to Blithewood.” 3 been so happy that he feared to shorten that 
And her answer had been, ‘‘No, papa, let us go ; happiness by risking the depriving himself of her 
home.” For home now seemed to the poor child 3 society. On-that last evening, he had resolved 
asort of refuge. When there, she thought, she ;to speak, but she had disappeared earlier than 
would be able to forget. Her old pursuits would } usual, and, the next morning, he had to leave 
come back to her, and she would learn, at least ; before she came down. From this avoidance of 
in time, to forgive herself for her folly. shim, he feared, he said, that she noticed his 
But she was not able to forget. Her old pur- : presumption, and had wished, in the kindness 
suits no longer interested her. She had been Sof her heart, to spare him pain. But the wound 
at home for a week, and she grew paler and {was too deep. He loved with so entire a love, 
sadder-looking each day. Her father wondered, ; he felt that so much of his happiness depended 
in vain, what was the matter, never suspecting {on her, that he forgot pride, and wrote, even 
the truth; but asking her a hundred questions } } without permission, and in the face of her cold- 
in reference to her symptoms, all wide of the ;ness. Had he not promised to meet some dear 
friends in Boston, who had been about to sail 

At ‘ast there came a day, after a sleepless $for Europe, he would have turned back, even 
night, when she felt as if she aust give up alto- {after he had left the Profile House. But he 
gether. If she only had a mother, she thought, ‘had already delayed going till the very last day, 
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YEARS IN HEAVE 


pore had been asked by Miss Conwa ay to escort ; 
her home. He could bear suspense no longer. 
Sometimes, when he thought of the gracious 
way in which Loui had often listened to him, he } 


took hope; but at other times he realized how } 


presumptuous he was. Much more there was 
in the same strain. It was a manly, yet elo- 
quent letter. ‘‘God bless you,” he concluded, 
‘-whatever your decision. I shall never love } 


you less, however adverse that decision may : 


be.” 
: tee nearly an hour Loui sat, there in bewil- 
g, happy thought. 
wo oak read over the letter, and then, with her 
hands in her lap, g 
dow, 
the darkened, 
down stairs. 
“You must have plenty of correspondents, 


room 


TEN YEARS 


BY MRS. 


Ten years in Heaven! 
Oh! blessed sister of the spotless heart! 
Axid can we two have been so ‘apart? 
For me earth’s paths, to thee tht higher part 
” Qur God hath givem$ 


So long apart! 
Ob, no! E’en boundless space cannot divide 
The tendrils of a love so fully tried; 
Sometimes the presence of the sanctified 
Fills all my heart. 


When gentle Spring's 
Fair forehead, in the tender Southern sky, 
Is outlined ’mid her own bright heraldry, 
And all things thrill to her sweet minstreley, 
I hear thy wings. 


In Summer hours 
A step goes with me that I know is thine; 
And unseen spirits all akin to mine, 
Entrance my ear with messages divine 
Amid her flowers. 


ROSES A 


BY ETTI 


Rosss and buds! in the long ago~™ 

I culled them wild where brook-willows grow; 

And they faded, though I loved them so— 
Roses and buds! 

Roses and buds! how my lorn heart heaves 

At sight of their flushed and waxen leaves; 

The sigh of mem’ry that round them breathes— 
Roses and buds! 

How they gleam like stars, these pale, pink flowers, 

[In the holy hush of midnight hours, 


Every | little while she ‘ 


gaze dreamily out of the win- 
It was not till the evening drew on, and ° 
that she rose and went } 
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¢ hawt ” said her father, ‘“*for Mazy tells me that 
a letter was brought here, this afternoon, by the 
; postman; and I have just got ohe for you by 
the evening mail. But, bless me! how well yoy 

look.” 
The second letter proved to be from Mr. Noy. 
— in which he tendered Loui his hand anj 
It was answered, at her request, by 


s 


} fortune. 
} Mr. Thorndyke, and answered in the negative, 
To the other she replied herself. What tha 
: reply was, we may guess from the fact that the 
‘missive had scarcely time to reach its destina. 
tion before it brought an answer in the persoa 
‘ of Horace Beverly. 

Loui is to be married at eighteen. When not 
together, the lovers correspond. But she has 
never received, and probably never will receive, 
° any epistle that will be as dear to her as that 
’ First Lovs-Lerrer. 


IN HEAVEN 


Cc. O. HATHAWAY, 


And in the throng, 
Where reigns the fever of excitement wild, 
They sit apart with me, serene and raild, 
As sits a-‘mother by her zradled child, 
With gentle song. 


Ten years in Heaven! 
And yet by these sweet tokens do I know, 
The beauteous fervor and the fadeless glow 
Of youth eternal sits upon thy brow, 

As stars at even. 


Ten years on earth! 
The lengthening shadows deepen as they go, 
Casting dark clouds above the streamlet’s flow; 
They take the lustre feom the morning's glow, 
The zest from mirth. 


T do not mourn 
With thé wild clamor of a vain regret; 
Sweet peace dries up the tears mine eyelids wet; 
I shal! be satisfied when we have met 

In that bright bourn. 
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Their faint, sweet breath in the shady bowers— 
Roses and buds! 

Roses and buds! in the shining day, 

Till their fragile life is bloomed away, 

And faded and pale their wan leaves lay— 
Roses and buds? 

And their perfumed, silent life is o’er; 

Like holy, beautiful hopés of yore, 

We watch their glory no more, n¢ wore— 
Roses and buds! © 
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BACHELOR ROGERS’ CHRISTMAS PARTY 


BY GABRIELLE LEE 
Pernaps you can tell as wellas 1 why Bache- ; buted by the modern mind to brilliant sub- 
jor Rogers sighed, as he pushed away his half- { stances gazed at steadfastly? Some who wish 
emptied glass of best Madeira, and, his solitary ; to be learned call the magnetie power ‘‘odyle,” 
dinner done, took his station beside the fire. Sand insist that that costly crystal, the diamon:, 
Bachelor Rogers, as he did so, cast a glance is its favorite abode. But I affirm—and cai] 
outside, where the snow was slipping whitely } the genius of the hearthstone to ratify the de- 
a-down the December twilight, tapping with a } claration—thatethere ig no sueh odyle in nature 
crisp, clear tinkle against the window-pane— ‘as that which r@ys out from the clear sparkle 
prophetic of sleigh-rides beyond a doubt. ; ofa, glowing fire, just as the twilight closes in 
A poorer man might have shrunk from the } with it#drapery of mystical gray, bedded al! 
outlook, but the man of whom I write had no ; over with the white-fall of snowflakes. 
need. The fire underneath the sculptured lilies ; You may call that other genius, Shakspeare, 
of the marble mantle showed the clear red of ; to your aid against me, quote, 
tbe costliest anthracite, and silken curtains in- 3 “From woman’s eyes this doctrine I derive, 
terposed a purple shimmer between the firelight 3 They sparkle still the true Promethean fire,” etc 
and the falling snow. sand declare that in them resides the true odylie 
Yet Bachelor Rogers, thus looking without, $ force. 
sighed again; not a casual, passing sigh that; But I am not crushed yet, for the light that 
comes and goes unheeded, but one showing a $streams from them is dearest and best when it 
secret pain and uneasiness that, perhaps, would 3 blends with the sweet firelight of home, to which 
never have confessed itself in words. it is ever and always akin. " 
For this Bachelor Rogers of ours was a manly Bachelor Rogers, however, having no woman's 
fellow; had wrestled with hard fortunes im his S eyes besidg him, was fain to look hard into the 
day; had conquered against heavy odds; and 3 fire—very hard, indeed. 
now, youth past, had a right to sit down and The pastime proved a dangerous one. This 
take ‘mine ease in mine inn.” was a Christmas-Eve fire, mind you! Shifting 
I call him Bachelor Rogers because that was : pictures began to come and go. Like these: 
the name he was apt to go by, especially in the ; First, a little child in bare feet and a night- 
neighborhood. I do not know why he should ; dress, reached out a dimpled hand to hang up 
thus have been distinguished above the rest of $a dangling stocking—borrowed from mamma 
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§ his paternity, ticketed and labeled, as it were, } for the occasion—in an old-fashioned chimney- 
s 


with his misfortune, unless, indeed, that, being 3 corner. 
such a manly fellow, people had come to the Then the little child, grown older, danced 
conclusion bachelorhood was his misfortune, } around tall Christmas-trees, resplendent from 
rather than his fault, and gave him the title to 3 top to bottom with glancing lights, and the 
show that in his case they pitied and forgave. {sparkle of Londons, and the glitter of trinkets 
“To-night is Christmas Eve,” soliloquized {and teys—danced around the festive Christmas- 
our friend, looking hard at the fire. ‘Well, : trees that bear such charmed fruitage from the 
well, the years come and go, and somehow ‘ fairy-land of Santa Claus—with other children 
every year gets duller. The gold rubbed off} as joyous as himself. And the boy-child made 
of life a long time ago, the silver is going fast, ‘love to the girl-children. Oh! such beautiful 
and now, I suppose, I must soon look for the } girl-children! with floating curls, and dancing 
iron age!” ‘eyes, and rose-bud mouths. And the boy-child 
The prospect seemed doleful enough cer- ‘ played ‘‘pillows-and-keys” with the girl-chil- 
tainly, and to cheer himself our friend looked ; dren. But there was one he kissed slyly in the 
into the fire, gazed at it very hard, indeed, as } corners, when no one was looking, and she was 
if those cheerful, leaping, crackling flames were ! the blythest of all. Mer curls were longer and 
guilty in the matter, and could help if they only ‘more shining; her eyes clearer; and her rose- 
would. ‘bud mouth had a tempting little pout born with 


You all know of the magical influence attri- : it, that said, ‘Kiss me! kiss me evermore!” 
405 
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BACHELOR ROGERS’ 


And the reap “child was fain to comply with the 


request—only, as I have said, he did it shyly in } 


corners; and if detected in the act, blushed ex- 
ceedingly, much more so than the girl, indeed; 


but then she was used to be kissed, you see, on } 


account of that tempting little pout that had 
such a knack of asking the question without 
saying a word! 


Was it Bachelor Rogers sitting now beside : 
the fire, bronzed with the weather—he had been } 


a sailor before now—worn by hard fights with 
hard fortunes? Could it be Bachelor Rogers 
that had blushed so once? ys 

More pictures! The boy- -child, grown older ; 
now, dragging the girl-child—a demure, little 
maiden now, but the same mouth still—over 
the crisp snow in a famous crimson sled barred 
with gilt, and on it written for a name—Alice. 
That was the name of the demure little maid, 
‘you see, who sat upon it. 
tender of the girl, and wrapped her closely in * 
her cloak and furs, when he started for a run, 
for above the stars shone clear with the cold, 
and the winter winds blew keenly. 

Then came a sad picture with tears init. The 
boy and the girl, both very young, were parting. 
He was going to sea—coming back rich, you 
know. ‘Will you marry me then, Alice, dear?” 
Oh! no one else—none but him! How fast the 
tears flowed. She, too, was going away for the 
first time from home—to school. 

‘TI will learn to sing and play so sweetly, just 
for you,” promised Alice. 

‘Will you, dear—just for me? Remember!” 

Then Alice gave the boy one of her longest 
curls, and he hid it in his breast, and went 
away. And the girl cried sorely at parting; 
but the boy was too manly; only, when out of 
sight, he covered the curl with tears and kisses, 
then laid it away in his breast. 

Afterward there was a storm at sea, and a 

.shipwreck. But the boy floated ashore with 
the curl clenched fast in his hand. 
shore it was; strange sights and sounds, but 


he would stay there, and come home rich to: 


Alice. 

Then there was a wedding. 
bride, fairer and sweeter than ever. 
boy she had parted from did not stand beside 
her. - He was lying fathoms deep, she thought. 


Alice was the 


And her lips trembled when she spoke the / 


solemn words. He was lying fathoms deep— ; 
‘tall on board perished.” She did not know } 
with her curl on his heart, he worked and ‘ 


waited in a foreign land, guarded by pure: : 


thoughts of love and her. 


Two. great, round tears fell down the bronzed ! 


And the boy was very ; 


A foreign } 


But the ; 


CHRISTMAS PARTY. 

; cheeks upon the eens hands that had handed 
} ropes in their day, and showed for it yet. 

: Bachelor Rogers started to his feet, mutter 
: with one bronzed hand plunged in his bosom, 
“It’s there yet,” and began to walk up and 
down. 

‘How thick the snow falls. And to-night 
’ Christmas Eve. To think that I used to bes 
little fellow, and hang up stockings in a chin. 
ney-corner. And, oh! sweet face that shone oy 
3 upon me from the fire to-night, where are yo 
‘now? Alice! Alice! Alice!” 

Bachelor Rogers sat down and buried his 
bronzed faée in his bronzed hands for a mp. 
ment; then raising his head, shook it likey 
man who refuses to be submerged by recollec. 
} tions of the past. 

; “Every Christmas I get the dolefuls!” ex 
‘claimed he. “But it won’t do. I'll write to 
* my friends up the street, and to-morrow we'll 


weeseees Sees 


< 
5 
> 
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$ 
; 


: have a regular old bachelor’s Christmas party. 
; ty es, yes, a jolly—old-bachelor’s—old-fashioned 
’ Christmas- -party.” 

Our friend dwelt on these words, protracting 
each -one as if trying to believe the prospect a 
delightful one. Then sat down and scribbled 
off this invitation: 


. 


‘*My Frrenps—TI shall, of course, expect you 
to take dinner with me to-morrow, Christmas 
day. Six o’clock, sharp. Rogers.” 


Our friend’s heart not being in the invitation, 
he made it as succinct as possible; then touched 
the bell. 

‘‘Ring, sir?” said a stalwart servant man, 
opening the door, and letting a stream of yellow 
light into the red radiance of the room, chasing 
the shadows into the corners. Blessed genii of 
the firelight! ye are dearer than ever on Christ- 
mas Eve! 

‘John, take this note and leave it ——, block 
above, third house from the corner. Shut the 
door.” 

; John only lifted an eyebrow at the quick, yet 
: broken tone, quite unlike the mellow cadenc* 
for all the 
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’ in which his master gave orders; 
3 rubs and hard thumps Bachelor Rogers had got 
; in his contest with life couldn’t knock the sweet- 
: ness out of his temper, nor the mellow ring out 
3 of his voice. John was new to his place; had 
; never, in fact, ‘taken orders;” been his “own 
; boss,” as he phrased it, till now; but said below 
stairs that a man might be Bachelor Rogers’ weil 
: vant ‘all the days of his life and never feel it.” 
John took the note and went, closing the door 
‘ behind him; and the Christmas-Eve shadows all 
came back again, glided to and fro; old memo- 
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ries came with them; a soft touch fell on Bache- ; A very saucy ‘sir’ that last word was, for 
lor Rogers’ hair; a tender, clinging palm slipped : the coquetry that lurked in Jenny’s wicked little 
in and out of his, and again the cry of ‘‘ Alice!” ‘ apron, with its braided corners, had dictated it. 


wens 


“So your name’s Jenny, is it?” 


startled the silence. 
‘“‘How did you know?” 


8 
John set his teeth when he got outside, and 3 
walked briskly, for it was nipping cold. : “TI guessed it,” solemnly, (mem. he heard it 
“Block above, third house from the corner. $ through the door left on » crack.) 
*Tain’t quite close enough directions for a fel- 3 “How?” 
3 “Oh! Jennies aiways wears aprons like yours, 

And John, drawing the. note from his pocket, ; and has smooth hair, and nice eyes, like yours.” 
stopped under the corner lamp-post to read the: ‘‘Do they?” asked the damsel, demurely, as 
address; blank whiteness, nothing more. Sif the fact were a new and astonishing develop- 

.“Whew!” said John, “’spose he forgot the $ ment in the matter of names, then added, ‘‘Since 
direction. Well, I’ll trust to my wits; won’t 2 you know my name—what’s yours?” 
go back and bother him, for I see he’s got ai ‘Plain John, at your service. You see both 
mood. And when a man like him gets a mood ; of our names commences with a J, and has n’s 
on to him, better leave him alone.” 3 in ’em.” 

“Third house from the corner.” John took In consequence of this coincidence John 
a view, thon marched up the stoop of a little {shook hands with Jenny, then followed her 
brown cottage house nestled in between two 3 lead kitchenward. 
aspiring mansions of brick. In the meantime Mrs. Lee, glancing at the 

The door opening, showed as trim a vision of } note, had found the envelope blank, and sur- 
a servant-maid as one might expect to find any- } mising patent-needles, or a petition for charity, 
where—demure-eyeu, smooth-haired, a touch of } drew out the folded sheet within, and read: 
coquetry breaking forth in a wicked little apron 
braided at the corners.. 

I am shocked to,state, that John, in view of 
this vision, nodding his head approvingly, re- 
marked, 

“For your folks, my dear.” ° 

“Oh!” ignoring the dear. “Will you walk in 


low.” 


“My Frrenps—I shall, of course, expect you 
to take dinner with me to-morrow, Christmas 
ay. Six o’clock, sharp. Rogers.” 


a 


These were the words that met the eye of the 
reader. 

«Alice, Alice! come here and tell me what 
and wait for an answer?” this means,” said Mrs. Lee, in flurried accents. 

“With pleasure,” quoth John. The window-curtains parted, and from be- 

He had not expected to wait for an answer; 3 hind them came out something between a young 
neither had he expected such a vision of a ser- {lady and a very sweet princess—out of some 
vant-maid to come to the door. But then nobody sweet fairy-tale that ripples like music through 
is surprised at surprises on Christmas-Eve! 3 our remembrance of childhood. 

John walked into the hall, and servant-maid$ ‘Did you want me, dear? I was only—only 
into the parlor. A small room, very plain, but $ looking to see how fast the snow fell.” 
altogether homelike; here, also, a fire burned $ This seeing “how fast the snow fell” must 
brightly; but it was under a wooden mantle, not $ certaisly have been a very doleful proeess. For 
one of marble carved with lilies. ° the young lady princess made this statement in 

A lady sat there netting a pair of scarlet snow- 3 a voice that quivered oddly, and the long-lashed 
shoes, just small enough and dainty enough for 3 eyelids were wet—not with casual tears. The 
a child, with a flower-soft face, that lay fast 3 princess made a brave stand, however, and, rub- 
asleep on the rug beside her, her head resting ; bing her hands hard, gave a wee little laugh; 
on a great Angola cat purring away with all its ; then dropping on one knee before the fire, held 
might. out pink palms toward the blaze, murmuring, 

“Well, Jenny?” questioned the lady. «Tt was very cold work seeing the snow fall.” 

“A note, ma’am, for ‘our folks,’ the young Yet, for all this pretence, a very sorrowful 
mar what brought it said it was. And he’s $ little princess looked Alice kneeling there—the 
waiting an answer, ma’am.” tender mouth in a quiver of mute distress. 

“Take him down in the kitchen, Jenny, and; Mrs. Lee forgot the note with its curious in- 
let him get warm.” é vitation, and, leaning forward, took Alice’s hand 

Jenny vanished. ¢ ; saying, 

“My missus says you’re to come down inthe; “Oh, my child! You have been worrying 
kitchen and get warm, sir.” jabout Cuthbert. What shall I do with you?” 
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‘* Alice,” said Mrs. Lee, thoughtfully, “I think 
we had better accept the invitation. Suppose 
you write a few words, and say we should be 
happy to come. Perhaps Mr. Rogers is going 

The mouth gave way then—the eyes rained: to have a Christmas-tree, and wants May to 
tears. come. You know we are strangers here, an 

“Oh! I had fancied that Cuthbert would have ; maybe it’s the custom to invite one’s neighbors,” 
done with this miserable business of traveling Alice, nothing loath, did as she was told. And 
for other people by this Christmas-Eve! He} little May catching the magic words, ‘‘Christ- 
said last year it would be so; and we were not ; mas-tree,” danced about meanwhile in a childish 
to part ever any more; and you and May were ° effervescence of delight. 
to live with us, and we were to be as happy as Now John—arch-traitor that be was—what- 
the day is long. Kut now Leouldery my eyes} ever doubts he had had on the subject kept them 
out, for Christmas will be here to-morrow—and, to himself. If this were the wrong house, he 
oh! net Cuthbert!” ’ had no objection to calling back and rectifying 

Mrs. Lee drew Alice into her arms, and, } the mistake. Indeed, John, remembering w ho 
nesiled there, she sobbed out her grief. Happy, ? would be likely to open the door, contemplated 
happy eyes, however, ye weep that have a the same as a very desirable contingency. 
mother’s heart to weep on! > John, with solemn demeanor, took the deli- 

Not for long did Alice yield to this distress. } cate missive Alice tendered him, put it with 
Lifting her head, she smiled and chid herself, devout care in his breast-pocket, having care- 
saying, “Selfish girl. I know that Cuthbert? fully wrapped it in his handkerchief first, then 
loves me wherever he is. AndI have you, my ° started homeward. 
best, sweet darling, and little May.” ; John found his master still plunged in re- 

Then the princess, very much cheered up, fell; verie before the fire, whose attendant genii— 
to kissing the sleeper on the rug beside her, and} the shadows of home flitting to and fro around 
she woke up with scarlet cheeks laughing, pre-; him in a mystical dance, seemed to promise—for 
even shadows grow prophetic on Ckristmas-Eve 

“But you wanted to show me something, something strange and sweet for Bachelor 
dear,” said the latter. Rogers’ Christmas-gift. Poor, lonely Bachelor 

“Oh, my! we're all dreaming here! And the! Rogers! to whom no one brought gifts on Chris:- 
mas-Eve! So the friendly-hearted phantoms 
took compassion on his evil state, and danced 
in prophetic glee for the “‘good time coming.” 

“T think,” said the master, ‘‘you’ve been 
gone a long time—haven’t you, John?” 


It was a mother’s voice that spoke, yearning, 
loving, longing to shield her darling from the 
rough winds of the world’s highway. Until then 
you had fancied them sisters. 





renwors 


ared for a game of romp with sis er z li . 
1 f g f th ‘sister Alice.” 





worn 


young man waiting for an answer, too!” 

And Mrs. Lee handed the note to her daughter. 

‘“‘How queer! And who is Rogers, pray?” 
asks Alice, all the woman alive in her face now. 
**Let’s ring the bell for Jenny. Who brought 
this, Jenny? And whois Rogers? Is it meant} ‘Waited for an answer, sir,” handing the note. 

A little waft of perfume, stealing out from the 
same, took our friend by surprise. A strange, 
pleasant sensation—was it odyle?—seemed to 
fly out from the missive, as he touched it, and 
tingle along his nerves. 

“Light the gas, John’”—the tone brisk and 
alert. 

John complying—lingered. 


errrerrernwrrrrrre 


for us, I wonder?” 

Jenny thus questioned, acquits herself with 
credit. 

“Bachelor Rogers’ man brought it, Miss. 
Bachelor Rogers is a gentieman what lives on 
the block below, Miss, in a be-au-tiful house, 
and his man says there never was such a master. 
“Ye said the note was for ‘our folks,’ Miss, when 
Ilethimin. Shail I bring him up, Miss?” A rose-colored seal, a spice of perfume, & 

“Decidedly.” fairy sheet of satin paper delicately charactered. 

John being brought up and questioned, de-: ‘Ha! ha! ha! Why, John, upon my word, 
clared in the most decisive manner that there } it’s a woman’s note!” 
was no possibility of ‘‘mistake.” But that Oh! the- mellow ring of Bachelor Rogers’ 
‘*master*had an odd way of doing things some-; laugh! the concentrated emphasis upon the 
times,” and that ‘‘somehow or another people } words, a woman’s note—they spoke a volume of 
always did get confused-like and do out-o’-the- ; yearning, of chivalrous, deep-hearted defer- 
way things at Christmas.” And John finished 3 ence, that only a man, ‘tender and true,” could 
up his statement by glancing at Jenny, who } have kept pure and unsullied through all these 
stood attentively examining the braided corner ; years of hand-to-hand encounter with life and 
of her apron, ; destiny. 
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The words that our friend found inscribed on } weighs somewhere near two hundred pounds; 

the satin paper, with its scent of spice, were and, in the way of figure, gives the general im- 

briefly these: } pression of a stout feather pillow slightly com- 
‘Mrs. Lee accepts, with pleasure, Mr. Rogers’ g pressed in the middle. 

invitation for herself and daughters.” ; Cook, not at all nonplused at the retort, 

“Why, Jobn, bless your heart!” cries his} chuckles, rubs her nose, says, ‘‘“Not me! Ob, 


master, ‘‘you went to the wrong house. It was} no, of course!—though I did have a figger once 


gentlemen I expected—not ladies!” 
The tone of deference again. 
“Well, sir,” says John, with solemn demeanor, } 
“J can call back, sir, and say it’s all a mistake.” > come and go, weave mystic dances, while to 
“Call back again and say it’s a mistake! Are and fro through the brain of one sleeper wan- 
you wide-awake, John? Take back an invita- ' der thoughts of long-ago, joining hands with 
tion to ladies! Not if I know myself. No, John, } something strange and sweet that was to be, 
they’re coming—actually coming to brighten up; yet never was—that yet shall be, the shadows 
these stiff rooms with their presence. Coming: promise in their mystic dance. 
in the place of dull jokes, and stupid wine- } Rogers wakes and 
draughts, and empty hilarity, that leaves the: ejaculates aloud in accents of remorse, “If my 
heart and soul empty. God bless them for : invitation had only béen less brusque. They’! 
being willing to come! and bless you, John, for? think. I’m a snappish, snarling old curmudgeon. 


‘ upon a time,” and relapses again into slumber. 
The house fails asleep. The fires burn deep 


into the night, and their tall, genii shadows 


Once or twice, Bachelor 


It’s the§ 


being the means of bringing them! : 


luckiest mistake you ever made, John.” 

Bachelor Rogers threw back his head and } 
walked up and down, alert, vigorous, rubbing } 
his bronzed hands in an effervescence of good-} 
humor and deiight. : 

“Yes, yes, John, we'll get ready for them. : 
Oh! I'l have a Christmas dinner, I'll promise } 
you! How many are there of them, John?” 2 

“Well, there’s a lady, you caa’t call her old, ; 
but she’s older than the other one, which is her : 
daughter; and there’s a little one likewise, the ; 
daughter of the older lady, and her name is: 
May.” 

“A little child coming, too?” says our friend, : 
with reverence in his voices 

“Yes, sir; and her mother mentioned that } 
maybe you was going to have a Christmas-tree.”’ } 

“Well, so Tam, John, of course. And if you ; 
think of anything else, just let me know.” ; 

“I will, sir. . Good-night, sir.” 

“Good-night, John—good-night. I think—at 
least something seems to tell me that it’s going 
to be a lucky Christmas for you, John.” 

And the master contemplates his man ‘with } 
such an expression of complete benevolence, 3 
that John retreats in a frame of mind suffi- } 
ciently bewildered for Christmas-Eve; his last 3 
words being, as he takes a thorough warming } 
before the kitchen fire, ; 

“She certainly is the triggest specimen I've} 
seen this one while.” 

“Who’s that?” inquires cook, briskly waking} 
out of a doze, and rubbing her eyes. ’ ; 

“Not you, cook—not you,” says John, stalk- 3 
ing off to bed. . . $ 

This assertion is not difficult of belief, as cook 3 
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And if I had only left out ‘six o’clock, sharp,’ 
and signed myself, ‘yours faithfully,’ or ‘yours 
until death,’ or something of that sort, you 
know.” 

And then our friend falls asleep and dreams 


> like a child of Christmas-trees, and holly ber- 


ries, and mistletoe, and something strange and 
sweet yet to be. 

The little brown house on the block above, 
where the mantles are wooden, and not marble, 
falls asleep also. And the princess that was 
sorrowful when awake, is very happy in her 


dreams. Oh! lovely dreams she has, wherein 


: Cuthbert, her lover, comes home, and holding 


her fast in his arms, says he will go away no 


> more! 


The mother dreams also—far back into the 
years of childhood. A slender stripling, who 
wears a girl’s blushes on his cheek, ever rese- 
red when in her cempany, draws her, a demure 
little maiden, on a vermillion sled, barred with 
gilt, over a crisp expanse of snow-golden lights 
in the horizon. 

Waking, Mrs. Lee hears the tinkle of snow- 


} crystals against the window-pane, and whispers 


to her heart, 

“Yes, he never came back. 
when all on board perished ?” 

As for child May, it would be useless to un- 
dertake her dreamings. The story of Aladdin 
were tame beside a child’s dreams on Christmas- 
Eve. Dear old Santa Claus himself is the only 
one fit to rehearse them! 

‘We have heaps of work to do this morning, 
John,” remarked our friend, the next day; ‘‘and 
you know the stores close early.” 

But a well-filled purse, especially if it be on 


How could he 
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the Fortunatus order, can accomplish wonders; $ It were idle to tell of that day’s dinner, or oj 
and at ten minutes before six our friend, en-$ all the singular feats perpetrated by our frienj 
tering his drawing-rooms, was almost satisfied during its numerous courses. How he cajleq 
with the result. Not quite, you ‘know, for as; familiar dishes by the most perplexing epithets. 
Bachelor Rogers had remarked a number of} how he began a story in the middle, and forgot 
times to John, as they prosecuted their labors, the ending; and how he persisted, at times, in 
“T am expecting ladies! you know, John.” behaving as if he had been acquainted with his 
“At six o’clock, sharp’’—with what utter con- ; three guests all his lifetime, instead of seeing 
tempt did our friend now repudiate that odious ; them for the first time to-day. 
phrase, as he called it, to himself—the ladies} When they came back to the drawing-robn, 
came. 3 there was a brilliant surprise for little May. 
Jenny, demure-eyed, smooth-haired Jenny, $ There stood a famous Christmas-tree, re. 
was with them John led the way up stairs, and 3 splendent with lights, and bearing abundanily 
watched her, as she, intent on business, deftly 3 the fairy fruitage of the season. 
removed wrapping, set away over-shoes, etc. 3 ‘That is for you, mignon,” says our friend. 
When her task was accomplished the result} ‘For me!” 
was radiant. Mother, Princess Alice, and child § May stood transfixed, hands folded on he 
May, seemed the lovely and loving spirits of 3 breast, large eyes coruscant, lips apart. Glane- 
Christmas-time, bringing hope and gladness } : ing from the tree to our friend, she made a little 
wherever they might come. 3 3 Tun into his arms, gave him a squeeze of untold 
When John, throwing open the door, an-$ S delight, then pounced upon her treasures. 
nounced to his master the arrival of his guests, ; Princess Alice came to the rescue, and tum- 
Bachelor Rogers came forward to receive them Si ing herself into another child with laughing and 
with the air of a knight Paladin. Sir Grandison $ 3 amazement, plundered the willing tree. 
himself never made a bow half so profound, or 3 The elder couple stood apart. Then Bachelor 
so devoutly deferential. 3 $ Rogers, putting forth his hand, led Mrs. Lee to 
When he lifted his eyes, and the winsome ; $a seat, and took his place beside her. 
vision of the three stood completely disclosed, ; “J have a Christmas story to tell you. Will 
our friend became the victim of a bewilderment, ¢ you listen?” 
so profound and complete, as to be beyond } Bachelor Rogers’ manner was quite coherent 
words to tell. He seemed like a man walking : 3 DOW; but his eyes were wet, and his voice tren- 
in a labyrinth, perplexed, however, not by fear, $ bled tmeagely. 


but by some strange, delicious happiness. 3 «T will listen willingly,” murmur Mrs. Lee. 
‘Your invitation was a surprise to us,” mur-$ What strange vibration was it that quivered 
Ss 
murs Mrs. Lee. 3 along every nerve? 


“Oh! I’ve been acquainted with you all this$ ‘I remember a lo¥ely little child, then, much 
long time,” declares our friend; and his laugh 3 Slike your May here—eyes the same, curls the 
rang out joyous and mellow as the chime of; same, rose-bud mouth just the same. She usel 
Christmas bells. < to let me kiss her then—an innocent little child, 

Though no one disputed this extrsordinary 4 you know! She grew older, Mrs. Lee. Your 
statement of Bachelor Rogers, yet it was no- 3 Alice looks like her, only not quite so beav- 


" ticeable that after. that he seemed incapable of } tifal—at least I think not. I used to draw ber 
‘uttering one coherent sentence until 


His § then—we grew up together, you see—on ny 
guests, discreetly unconscious of our friend’s } boy’s sled across the snow; the sled was a rel 
unnatural wrestlings with his mother-tongue, $ one, barred with gilt, and called the—Alice. Is 
from which he always retired worsted, having } that your name, dear lady?” 
said the very thing he didn’t mean, proceeded’ Mrs. Lee was trembling now. A strong arm 
to admire everything with the most naive and 3 closed around her—a voice that held the music ¢! 
bewitching enthusiasm. 3 youth said, ‘Do not tremble, the end is coming.” 
And truly master and servant had acquitted; ‘The boy almost a man, the girl very near 
themselves with credit. Festive garlands ofa woman—but she was always that with ber 
Christmas greenery swung everywhere, the? gentle, loving ways—parted. He went to sea. 
scarlet shine of holly-berries lighted them all § $ The curl she gave him at parting he keepsit 
with its brightness; but no one guessed, not § still.” 
even child May, of the stately Christmas-tree } “They said all on beard perished,” sobbed 
that stood enshrined behind the purple shimmer § Mrs. Lee; “but I never forget him—nevet, 
of the silken curtains, 3 never!” 
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Oh, Alice! Alice! 3 bert and Princess Alice find that a wedding is 

Ss . ‘a + > . 

Alice!” just as joyful on New-Year’s Eve as it would 
Princess Alice and little May turn to look at; have been on Christmas-Eve. In fact, the best 
the outery. What strange spectacle is this? 3 beginning in the world for the New-Year, espe- 
Their mother sobbing on Bachelor Rogers’: cially when Cuthbert is partner in the famous 
breast. § shipping-house of Rogers & Co. As for John 
At that moment there is a tap on the door. $ and Jenny—John’s master was as good as his 
That excellent fellow John, fearing Jenny was $ word, made it a ‘lucky Christmas” for hin— 
«“Jonesome,” had felt it his duty to take a run : for the twain found themselves ‘set up” in 
up to the little brown house and escort her to ’ housekeeping, and John once more his own 
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«Do you love him still? 


és master’s house. 
setting forth with a young man so handsome, so 
self-possessed, so altogether at home with her, 
that John was posed. 

“Oh, Jenny!” whispered poor John, “you 
never told me you was keeping company.” 

“No more I am,” retorted that damsel, 
saucily. ‘‘He’s Miss Alice’s husband that is to 
be. Do you think I’d lift my eyes to the like 
of him?” 

“Qh!” says John, a load taken off his heart. 

So Jenny and her escorts arrive, and she 


taps on the door, then vanishes with one of 


them to the realm beneath. 

Princess Alice somewhat decorously shocked 
at the mysterious conduct of her mamma, opens 
the door, cries, ‘‘Cuthbert,” and follows her 
mother’s example. Poor little May, sorely puz- 
zied, looks from one couple to the other; then 
discerning in the last arrival a person upon 
whom she has a decided claim, precipitates Ker- 
self upon him, and insists upon sharing in his 
embrace. 

Then they all come back to the room. Bache- 
lor Rogers tells his story, winding it up with, 

“And you never knew me, Alice? I knew 
you at once—little May is your childhood, Alice 
here your girlhood; and the woman beside me, 
your own dear self, my wife that is to be.” 

Mrs. Lee denies not. Princess Alice, her 
tender mouth in a quiver, cries, 

“Are you going to leave me, Cuthbert, when 
they are so happy ?” 

And Bachelor Rogers answers for him a reso- 
nant, decided ‘‘No,” that settles the question, 
and makes the lovers happy. 

Look forward a little. Bachelor Rogers loses 


his title, and wins the hope of his youth. Cuth- 


To his amaze he found her ¢ boss, as in times past, before a run of misfor- 


§ tune had befallen him, and driven him defeated, 
é but not conquered, into service. 
Having thus looked forward, come back again 
; and be content to linger a moment in the happy 
room where the lovers sit. Firelight was plea- 
santest, they all said. So they sit in the sweet 
light of home and talk of the beautiful future. 
May, the discreetest of children, has wisely 
gone to sleep, her hands full of treasures, her 
> head in her sister’s lap. Our friend and the 
$ elder Alice sit hand-in-hand, and again he says, 
’ «You never knew me, Alice.” 
‘‘Ah! how I find in the bronzed, broad-chested 
man the boy who biushed so! But I shall learn 
: to find him now, and love them both in one.” 
’ Here the shadows that have been dancing 
fealty, mutely suggesting, “Are we not fine 
shadows that keep our promise truly?” Here 


these fireside genii show two shadows bending 
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‘toward one another, kissing one another, as 
; those who have remembered through years and 
trials have the best right todo. Happy, holy, 
blessed Christmas-time, when even the very 
shadows love one another, and prophecy only 
of hope and joy! 

I have written you a Christmas story. There 
are tears in it, but it ends happily, as such 
stories should. Yet I forget not how lonely 
many a hearth will be this year at Christmas- 
time; I forget not how sad the memorics we 
must entwine with our garlands and berries of 
the holly. e 

But, oh! hearts that suffer, ye must not be 
too sad at this holy season. Look up where 
the Star of the East is shining. Its luster is 
$ falling even upon the graves of our beloved, 
$ and we dare not sorrow as those without hope! 


ve 
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LOVE’S WI 


TCHERIES. 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWN, 


On! fleeting dream! Oh! music strain 
So sad, and yet so sweet! 

Ob! charm that cannot bind again! 
Oh! beam so fair and fleet! 


I bid you hence with every art, 
Be every tendril riven; 

Oh! let me fix my wand’ring heart 
On surer stays in Heaven! 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Jaye Sore came into the room again pale 
with agitation. Maud could not understand 
that frightened look. 

‘*But your husband, I do not see him,” she. 
said. 

A flame of vivid crimson swept Jane’s face. 
She struggled for breath a moment, then fal- 
tered out, 





Oh, me! and I never heard it; but it was 
kind. Why, Jarve, my husband would not let a 
breath of strife. reach me; would not mention 
war in my presence, so well he loved me.” 

‘But his name.” 

“That I will not.tell, because he forbade me; 
but some day you shall see him, Jane. Ihave 
told him of you, often.” 

‘And he a follower of, Duke Richard!’’ ex- 


“Qh! gone to the country, or, poe to ; claimed Jane, with a painful flush. 


France.” 4 


‘“‘His trade must be a thriving one to sur- 
round you with these things. 
of it, No kind-hearted woman ever deserved 
them better. But you do not look at my child; 
poor fellow, the tears stand in his eyes yet. 


You shall kiss them away, Jane; but no other $ 


lips should. Why, how strange you look!” 

“I—I did not know that you were married, 
lady.” 

‘No; it was a secret, and is yet. But I will 
tell you this much, my husband is: one of the 
bravest and best men in the world. I was so 
happy even in profound solitude—I was very, 
very happy. But it is all over now. They have 
taken him ‘away—ordered him abroad—to be 
gone years—years, as if months would not be 
enough to kill me. But I will appoal to Duke 
Richard, and, failing there, to the king himself. 
We shall follow him to France, Germany, Spain, 
any where, that is what brings me up to London. 
I want permission to follow my husband; I want 


to know where the king has sent him. You know } 
} for the world have stood on that balcony by 


all about this great.place, and must help me, 
Jane.” 

**Oh, do not ask me!” cried Jane, shrinking 
back. ‘I am the last person in the world,” 


“What, you, my own foster-sister? Nay, this 


is over modest; but where is John Halstead, he } 
will not refuse.” 

‘John Halstead is dead, my lady,” 

“Dead!” 

“‘He fell at the battle of Tewksbury.” 


“And has there been a battle fought at; 


Tewksbury ?” 


Well, I am glad } 
} Duke Richard and his bride comes the king with 











A servant in rich livery came into the room 
at this moment, and addressed Jane. 
‘‘Madam, the procession is in sight, and with 


a train of lords,. Will it please you to step forth 


3 to the baleony ?”’ 


“‘Duke Richard! Said he that, Gloucester 
passes this way?” cried Maud, ‘Qh! if I could 
but speak with him,” 

‘Nay, lady, he is but newly wedded to the 
Lady Anna, of Warwick, and this day shows 
her to the people. of London, so that no one 
could gain audience of him. But if you would 


see the duke and Lady Anna, who is wondrously 


fair, step into the balgony, he is sure to come 
this way if—if——”’ 

She was about to add, “If Edward is with 
him;” but a pang of shame seized her, and she 
ended with a painful blush. 

“Come you with me, then,” said Maud, “I 
would fain see the man who can give me back 
my husband.” 

But Jane held herself aloof. She would not 


the pure young matron, who was as yet uncon- 
scious of her guilt, and receive Edward’s careless 
} homage. The very thought made her tremble. 
‘‘Nay, I have seen the court, in all its gayety, 
} pass so often, and the hot sun makes my head 
ache. Let us drop the curtains thus, and look 
through the folds; for, dear lady, I would not 
have the court gallants look too broadly on your 


5 
3 face.” 


Jane swept down a torrent of crimson dra- 
pery as she spoke, and gently parting the folds 


“Alas! yes. There Prince Edward was esssante ; with her hand, invited Maud to look forth; for 
and Queen Margaret was taken prisoner.” 
412 


i she shrunk from exposing that innocent woman 
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in the baleony, where Edward's courtiers had : close by the litter, a young man with a eller 
learned to pay homage to her shame. ; of jewels blazing around bis neck, and a long, 
‘They are coming,” she said. .‘‘Hear you : white plume floating from his velvet cap. With 
not the tramp of hoofs, mellowed by the flowers 3 the cry of a wild anima! surprised in» its lair, 
they are raining in Anna of Warwick’s path? ; the witling gave a leap and flung himself into 
Ah! it has been a brave wedding.” the midst of the crowd, through which he strug- 
Maud looked forth. She was gled to witness ; gled, like a desperate swimmer, up to the young 
the procession without being herself exposed to ; horseman, who was that moment bending down 
the crowd which was gathering densely along ; to speak with his bride. With a face all glow- 
the street; but while Jane was talking, Albert } ing, and hands that sheok with eagerness, the 
had softly lifted. a corner of the curtain and ; lad seized upon the short cloak which fell within 
crept out into the balcony, which gave him a his reach and gave it a vigorous jerk. 
splendid view of the bridal cavaleade. Ladies ; : “She is here—she is up there, the baby, too, 
on horseback, with their attendant cavaliers, } and Wasp. Come—come!” 
all in full dress, and resplendent with Jewels, ¢ Duke Richard turned quickly and saw the 
swept down toward that dwelling like a torrent } boy. One flash of the eye, a gleam of color on 
of flowers. In front of all, and moving slowly— $ the lip, then quick composure. ‘Step back, 
for the throng made caution necessary—came $ ; my lad, or the horse will trample on you, ” he 
an open litter, canopied with cloth of gold and ’ said, gently. 
eushioned with azure velvet. In the midst of : The cavalcade that moment came to a halt. 
these cushions sat the bride, Anna of Warwick, ; Something obstructed the way in front, and both 
with a look of gentle resignation on her sweet ’ bride and bridegroom were held immovable just 
face, which filled the soul with pitying interest, ‘ below the balcony. All at once the window 
despite her lofty fortunes. Anna had rejected ‘ drapery was flung back and a face looked out— 
the almost barbaric splendor of the time, and an eager, wild face, suddenly inspired with won- 
replaced it with that exquisite harmony of form } derful joy. 
and color which avoided all vivid contrasts.} There was a struggle within the chamber, 
The white velvet. robe, so far as it was visible, } words of eager expostulation; then Maud Chi- 
shimmered with an embroidery of seed pearls. chester darted down the stairs and forced a 
From a cluster of noble sapphires that burned : passage through the crowd close up to the 
their blue fires on her bosom, great pear-shaped { duke’s horse. **My husband, let me speak with 
pearls fell like centered moonlight, and rattled ; : my husband,” she eried out. 
against, each other as she moved. A cirelet of § ’ Richard heard the voice, and saw that face 
diamonds, pure as limpid water, lighted up the } ; flushed with a heaven of sudden joy; the voice 
masses Of sunny hair that fell below her waist, $ thrilled him through and through; the face 
rippling gold in the sunshine, and-deepening to $ : haunted him many a night in his after life; but 
brown in the shade. No wonder the populace, : : he neither ‘changed countenance, nor shrunk 
who had so adored her father, grew. wild with ' ; from the meeting. A look of natural surprise, 
enthusiasm as this fair creature met its gaze; ‘a half pitying smile he bent upon her; and that 
young, beautiful, and, above all; bearing upon : was all. Maud had extended both hands in 


nw 


ree. 


her pure brow & promise of uwhionand peace. 
The great house of Warwick was now absorbed 
in that of. the victorious Plantagenets, and all 
England rejoiced. 

The idiot boy had been.completely occupied 
by the crowd, which heaved and jostled beneath 
him, when the guard rode by. Then he saw the 
lady sitting, as it were, in a blue and golden 
cloud dazzling to:the eye. The concourse of 
gorgeously dressed persons that followed her 
set him wild for atime; and it was not till the 
litter drew up a short distance from the bal- 
cony, that he saw anything but the rush and 
glitter of moving horses, smiling women, and 
gorgeous colors, floating in masses wheréver 
his eyes turned. But this brilliant confusion 
cleared away all at once, and»he saw riding, 





her sudden delight, but as she met this look 
they fell heavily down; her parted lips grew 
white, and a look of dismay 'fell upen her. 

“Richard! Richard! It is I.” 

‘Poor creature! will some one see that she 
comes to no harm?” said the duke, in his sweet, 
calm: way; and bending toward Anna of War- 
wick, he added with infinite tendérness, ‘Do 
not be startled, love, it is only some poor, crazy 
thing! My people shall make sure that she is 
tenderly cared for.” 

While he was speaking, two of the guard 
seized Maud by the arms and drew her back 
into the crowd. a 

“Nay,’’' said Richard, wheeling his horse 
teward them, ‘‘handle her not so: roughly, she 
seems gentle and harmless. I am sure she 





x 
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struggles yet? Stand back a little, this strange 
faney may give me some power over her.” : 

The guards drew Maud toward Richard and : 
released her, while the crowd huddled back, : 
iwnaking a good deal of confusion. Richard took 3 
advantage of this, and bending from his saddle * 
fixed his eyes, with all their wonderful power ‘ 
of magnetism, on that stricken face. 5 

«Listen, Maud, and obey me. I ani the Duke : 
of Gloucester, and was married three days ago, : 
before all England, to the daughter of Lord: 
Warwick. Go back to your home. In dué time, 
when these accursed festivities are over, I will 
come te you.” 

The procession was moving again. Richard 
wheeled his horse back to its place by the litter, 
and left that wretched woman standing there, 
cold, white, and motionless as stene. The crowd 
rushed forward and would have trampled her 
down, but Albert threw his arm around her, 
and with one hand fought a passage back to 
the house, where Jane Shore stood wringing her 
hands and shaking with terror. 

“Oh, my lady! how could you? This was no 
time to approach the duke. I wonder the guard 
did not trample you down.” | 

Maud attempted no answer. In fact, did not 
hear her; but looked around the room as a 
hunted animal surveying its covert, and sat 
down in dumb Stillness, gazing on the child, 
which the nurse placed on her lap, vaguely, as 
as if it belonged to some other person. Jane 
knelt before her; frightened, she scarcely knew 
why. 

«Do not let this:one rebuff discourage you,” 
ske said. ‘The duke is kind, and at another 
time will do what you ask. But now, with all 
the city looking on, and his young wife close by, 
it was not to be expeeted.” 

A weak woman would have spoken then, for, 
from her childhood up, a sisterly feeling had 
existed between Maud and her comforter; but : 
the sorrows in that young heart were too deep 
and terrible for common sympathy. What could 
that do for her? She only shook her head, 
and tried to sthile as Jane kissed her hands, 
smoothed her hair, and strove with all her 
womanly power to give comfort. In the midst 
of these efforts, Maud’s arms dropped away 
from their clasp on her child, hér eyes closed, 
and she fell like a broken statue prone upon 
the foor. 

During three long weeks that poor woman lay 
helpless, while the struggle between her sorrow 
and the strong life within hur went on. Jane 
Shore was. discreet, and no human being sus- 








roof. Nor did Maud know that the roof which 
sheltered her covered, alas! the degradation of 
her hostess, She was far too innocent for sus- 
picion, and so went away grateful. 

Yes, Maud’ went away at last, but not to the 
forest lodge; never again to the roof that claimed 
him as his master. Down in the heart of Eng- 
land she had inherited an estata too small for 
riches, but sufficient for her moderate wants. 
To this place she went, taking with he? Albert 
and the nurse. Neither honor nor disgrace 
could follow her into that deep solitude. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


TEN years came and went—ten long, solitary 
years to the woman who bore her wrongs in 
secret, but fall of intrigue and action to the 
man who had sacrificed ‘her to his greed for 


power. 

Edward the Fourth was dead. Two children, 
the late monarch’s orphan sons, stood between 
Richard and the mighty hope to which he had 
sacrificed so much. With a firm hand, counting 
the cost as he went, this ruthless man usurped 
their inheritance, and then they too disappeared, 
following King Henry, Edward of Lancaster, 
and Clarence. Now the crown was his. He felt 
the massy weight outgall his forehead. “‘Anna 
of Warwick sat by his side a crowned queen; 
their son: wag declared Prince of Wales. This 
was power. Kor this he had given up con- 
science, love, everything that ennobles man- 
hood, or makes sovereignty august. Was this 
all? Power without love. Ah! now it was that 
Richard’s haughty soul avenged itself. That 
which makes the glory of a great king, his 
people’s love, was lacking, and in this know- 
ledge lay the bitterness of death te him. He 
had hungered for supreme authority; and now 
he thirsted for love, not only that personal 
affection which can alone satisfy a human heart, 
but. the confidence of a great people. Without 
that he felt that the crown upon his head was 
an empty circlet. and his sceptre a mockery. 

How: should ‘he win this confidenee—by an 
austere life and strict religious observances; 
by making his court a living rebuke to that of 
the brother whose place he filled? This was 
the answer given by his sharp intellect. At 
ence he acted upon it. 

One night, only a few weeks after his coro- 
nation, when the rain was falling heavily, and 
cold sleet cut through it with steel-like sharp- 
ness, ® woman cathe forth from the portals of 
a church, where she had just endured all the 
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bitter humiliations which an outraged clergy {for one moment she was lost. The crowd saw 


could heap upon acknowledged sin. For hours 
and hours ske had been prostrated before the 
altar, suffering with hunger, chilled to the vitals 
by the cold stone, shivering under the awful de- 
nunciations of a band of priests, utterly broken- 
hearted and lost. 

Now the portals opened wide, a taper was 
placed in her shivering hand, a draught of icy 
water was held to her white lips. With her 
bare feet upon the stones, and a single robe of 
white linen falling like sheeted snow around 
her, she was driven forth to perish in the 
streets. Cold and wet as it was, a great con- 
course of people had gathered around the 
church, some in bitter hostility, others simply 
curious, and more from that most intolerant of 
all prejudices, religious superstition. For three 
hours they had stood patiently in the cold rain 
waiting for her to come forth. This woman 
had done them no harm; to some she had been 
a benefactress, for, in her imperfect way, Jane 
Shore had ivied to qtone for one great sin by 
many acts of kindness. But all these things 
were forgotten now. The ban of society was 
upon her. That alone had, perhaps, been more 
merciful; but to this was added the awful power 
of ‘the-church, urged on by kingly authority 


itself. This wretched woman must be driven 
out before the people, as a type of the reign 
which had just passed away, and a pledge for 
the purity of that which had just commenced. 
Tt was a pitiful sight when that woman—for 
even then she was very lovely—came down the 


aisle of the church. _ Behind her she left an 
altar blazing with tapers, and bright with cloth 
of gold, which gave a glowing contrast and 





the shimmer of her white drapery for a moment, 
and then broke into hoarse shouts of disappoint- 
ment. But officers stood ready and lighted the 
taper again, and the poor creature drifted away 
into the storm, meekly asking God to be mer- 
¢iful and let her die. 

On. and on—from street to alley, from alley 
to lane—that wretched woman wandered, fol-f 
lowed by a guard as hounds track a wounded, 
deér. If her taper went out they rekindled it 
from their lanterns, and drove her forward with 
ferocious persistence. Daylight came making 
her humiliation horrihle with its hard glare. 
Then succéeded another night with merciful 
darkness, and found her drooping with unut- 
terable weariness. She could hardly walk. The 
taper had burned out, leaving only a fragment 
of wax in her hand. This she looked at eagerly 
from time to time, }.4ying for darkness that 
with this poor morsel she might assuage the 
pangs of hunger that began to prey upon her 
like vipers. Another day and night wore her 
down utterly. She moved with pain, and in 
such. weariness that even hate gave out and 
left her to perish alone. The idle boys, who 
had followed on her track so persistently, drop- 
ped away, one by one, and left her with a single 
guard. Three relays of guards had given up 
and gone home to rest. At each relief one 
dropped off, for, as life and strength ebbed 
from that poor soul, the need of a powerful 
force became less.. Curiosity had long since 
appeased itself, and save that one man who 
moved after her like a shadow, she was in soli- 
tude. She was in the city limits now, and a 
yearning wish seized upon her to go into the 


laminous background to the dread coldness to : old haunts where her innocent life had found 


whieh she went. 


night—a crowd of wild, hungry faces looming } 


Before her was the stormy Sits first Llessings. 


The guard was a new man, with warm, human 


through it all, mocking and jibing at her, and ; feelings, and let her go wherever her faltering 
beyond that starvation—death. The church had } limbs could carry her. The streets were dark; 


driven her forth in sublime rage; and the king 
had forbidden any one who might have taken 
pity on her misery to give her food or drink. 
She came forth slowly from the church, look- 
ing white and ghostly under the rays of a wax- 
taper, which flickered over her face and fell 
dimly adown the folds of her white garment, 
which fluttered in the wind. A howl of rage, 
mingled with now and then a soft ery of pity 
from young lips, greeted her as she stood, for 
_ one mament, hesitating on the threshold. Then 
the bell began to toll, as if a dead person were 
passing away, and gave an awful solemnity to 
the moment. As she went down into the dark 
street, a gust of wind quenched the taper, and 





the sky heavy as lead. Most of the dwellings 
were closed, and the whole city was one dreary 
solitude. Jane Shore gained a sort of desper- 
ate strength among those dark-browed houses, 
where she had once been so happy. She strug- 
gied on with fierce resolution to reach one spot. 
She would perish there. They should see how 
awfully her sin had been stoned for. Would 
they Enow her, so thin and white, with the blue 
of starvation on her lips? 

The house was lighted, and musie rang 
cheerily through the windows. Was it hailing 
her on, or mocking her desolation? She made 
a desperate effort, staggered forward, reeled 
up to the door-stone, and fell upon it like a 
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heap of. snow, which nothing could strengthen 
into a human form.again.. There she lay moan- 
ing feebly and striving to weep, but. nature 
was exhausted, and had not even tears to give 
her. 

It was the duty of that solitary guard, to keep 
his victim moving; but, having a wife at,home, 
he could not even attempt this last cruelty, but 
stood over her crying like a child. 

«Let her die here,’ he said. 
poor soul! I.will not torture her.” 


were, 


“Poor soul! 





the door, waving those who crowded near him 
back with an imperative gesture. 

She Jet goof the window, fell back to the 
porch, and crept toward him, moaning piteously. 
She wound her arms around his knees, and threw 
back her white face so pinched with exhaustion 
that no other man could have recognized it, 

“Jane! Jane!-Oh, God! have merey! It is— 
it is my wife!” 

A low, hysterical laugh died in her throat. 


‘She crept upward toward his bosom, murmur- 


There. certainly was some revel going on ing feebly, 


within that house, for its floors shook with the 3 
tread of dancing feet, and merry laughter rang 


**He calls me Jane; he said wife! Oh, Wil- 
liam! . give. me food!, food! I am starved: to 


out with the music, .Then came a rush down ideath! For the love of God, something to-eat!” 


the stairs to a lower room opening on the porch $ 
where that wretched woman lay moaning, out 3 
her life, Then a dash of goblets, and, the carv- 
ing of rich pastry was distinctly heard amid 
a hum of happy voices and little outbreaks of 
laughter. That woman was perishing of hunger 
close by so much, plenty, The smell of, the 
viands came keenly upon her waning senses. 
She could hear the soft gurgle of wine, and the 
very sound gave her strength. She. gathered 


: 





It was a cry of mortal agony terrible to hear. 
} Philip Gage and his wife ran out thrilled and 
3terrified. They both knew the voice, changed 
as,it was, and would have carried the wretehed 
woman in-doors. But Shere gathered her in 
his arms, laid her white face on his bosom, and 
pressed his own against it with piteous tender- 
ness. 

The guard made a feeble attempt to stop him 
ashe bore. her into the entrance; but Shore put 


up,her limbs and crept to. the window, With ; him aside, and carried his wife up stairs into 
her poor, thin hands she seized upon the stone }the chamber which had oneg been her own. A 
sill, and lifted her ghastly face to a level with } moment, after he came to the door and cried 
the sash. out almost with a shriek, ‘Bring wine—bring 
It was a christening party. Philip Gage, who ; food.” Before any one could obey him he had 
had, succeeded to his master’s business, and ‘rushed dowa stairs, seized a flask and. some 
shared the same. home since his marriage with ; : bread from the table, and darted back again. 
Constance Halstead, was celebrating the bap- ; ; Jane was lying upon her own bed, looking 
tism of his.second child. This was the scene : vaguely abeut the room as if trying to remem- 
that miserable woman looked upon while cling- ; ber it again. Shore had flung a sheet over her 
ing with a death-grip to the stone-work of the } wretchedness, and placed a pillow beneath those 
window. {sunken temples, He tore the seal from the wine- 
They had heard nothing of her trial, nor the } ; flask and held. it with both quivering hands to 
barbarous sentence. That festive scene would ; ‘ her lips. She swallowed a mouthful of the 
never have brightened the old house had this } ; wine with a struggle; and, seizing upon the 
knowledge reached them. But London was ; bread with her weak hands, tore it feebly apart, 
large even in those days, and all means of. com- }and dropped the fragment she had secured haif 
munication imperfect; thus the woman who had } way to her mouth. 
once made that home so bright, lay dying in; Shore gathered up the pieces, drenched them 
their midst before they dreamed of her downfall. jred with wine, and forced them one by one be- 
» «William !”” ; ; tween, her lips. She swallowed them with pain, 
The ery was faint, but so sharp with anguish : and the effort she made to smile was heart-rend- 
that it out like an arrow through all those cheer- ; 3 ing. The.wronged husband strove to answer that 
ful noises, and was followed by an instantaneous ; smile through all his heart-ache, and smoothed 
hush: Shore stood near the window, looking ; ‘her drenched hair with one hand, while he fed 
gravely ona scene he evidently only endured i her with the other, 
with that gentle sadness.,.which had. become ;. “Poor child! poor, lost lamb!” he said, , “Look 
habitual to, him. He. started, turned,,and saw } ; 3 up, Jane, and Jet me feel that the wine is doing 
that white face, those large eyes, bright with you. good,” 
the agonies of famine, looking upon him, Hej. She turned her eyes full upon him, and, to 
knew her, wild, haggard, deathly as she looked, ; his dying day, William Shore never forgot the 
the husband knew her, and went swiftly through ‘ yearning anguish of the look. He fell upon his 
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knees beside beni and bent his mies ese t to the ; that had at some am time nbtia connected with 
white lips that were moving with a struggle of } ’ battlemented towers, and other objects of de- 
whispers. fence, but now it was given up entirely to 

“Forgive you,” he cried, laying his face close } ; peaceful pursuits. That portion which had been 
to hers, and wetting it with tears that were } ,a fortress had fallen into ruin, and the building, 
almost holy. ‘Oh, Jane! if I had the power ; ‘as it stood, was scarcely more than a farm- 
to carry you in these arms up to the throne of } ‘house. In a room of this dwelling, which was 
God, there to plead for His forgiveness, we | simple i in its adornments, but marked with such 
- Would go — and I should think it happi- ; ; evidences of refinement as always bespeak the 
ness.” ; presence of a highly bred lady, a woman walked 

Her eyes tasent weariiy as a child falls to sto and fro in a state of wild unrest. She had 
sleep. There was a faint shiver of the linen ; heard the music, seen the royal banners, and 
‘that covered her, and that burdened soul went ; watched the troops file by, hour after hour, with 
out dlone to meet its God. Even his love could 38 tumult of feeling which no mere mustering of 
yield no help beyond that supreme moment. ‘ armies could have aroused in that usually calm 

Then a whisper ran through the house that : bosom. As she stood within the embrasure of 
she, who had once been its mistress, was dead; {a window, watching the rear-guard defile to- 
and that William Shore had locked himself into ; 3 : ward the battle-field, a glow of the setting sun 
the chamber where she lay, and was moaning ; fell upon her dark garments, and touched the 
over her, refusing all consolation. The guard, ; heavy tresses gathered back of her head like a 
foreed to this harsh duty, went softly up to the ; helmet. Those who had known Maud Chiches- 
chamber and pressed the door open. Shore was ter in her youth would have recognized her 
on his knees by the bed, his face was pressed } again in that position. Truly she was changed; 
close to that white cheek which was growing ’ her air was proud and womanly; her face beau- 
cold to its touch, and he was crying like'a child. ; tiful as ever, but an expression of thoughtful 





He lifted up his head and saw the guard. 
“She is dead! she is dead! All that is left of 


her is holy! Go away—go away. She is mine, 
tine—all mine now.” 

The. guard closed the door reverently, and 
went away. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Two years went by. Anna of Warwick had 


followed her only son to the grave; and Richard } 


stood almost alone arrayed against a rebdellion 
that had been for months undermining the whole 
fabric of his power. The Duke of Richmond, a 
meh whose illegitimate claims would hardly 
have been recognized in ordinary times, was. 
now absolutely invited te seize the crown of 
England. He had answered this call in person, 
hurrying a few foreign troops across the seas, 
and gathering by thousands as he advanced into 
the country, 

Richard was bold and brave as any monarch 
that ever lived. The crown whieh he had won 
with so mach blood was dear to him as his own 
soul, With the first breath of rebellion, he 
mastered the royal forces and started forth to 
mect the invader. By quick marches he came 
upon Richmond within a few miles of Leicester, 
and encamped his own forces on Bosworth field, 
Hr OR NA a I 
lag close together, waiting for the hour of strife 
which .was to decide the fate of England. 

Near the. battle-field stead slow, stone liowse, | 
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self-reliance sat upon it with a grace that was 
queenly. 
As she stood watching the soldiers, a young 
lad came dashing into the room wild with ex- 
; eitement. His dark eyes fairly blazed with de- 
: light, his cheeks were hot and red. 

“Oh, mother! I have seen the king!” 

Maud turned quickly, and, walking toward 
him, laid one bend on his head. 

“Do not be angry—do not look so strange, 
mother. I was in no danger, but only stood 
looking on when he called to me.” 

‘What, King Richard? Did he speak to thee, 
my son?” 

“ Ay, that did he, sweet mother, and asked if 
I would not like to be a soldier and fight for my 
king.” 

“And what did’st thou answer, boy?’ 

“I said, marry would I, if I had a war-horse 
to ride, and he would give me a company to 
lead.” 

© Well-well!” 0 

“Do net bé angry, mother; but he bade me 
seek him on the battle-field, after the tents were 
pitched, arid he promised to give me prervinnd 
war-horse and a company.” 

Maud turned her eyes from that ardent yoting 
face and moved toward the’window, again trou- 
j bled and thoughtful. The boy followed her: 

; eo. a hc a, Was he 
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; “As brave a man as ever iteemyange boy.” 
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“And where did he die? On what battle-field , 


did he fall?” ; 
The mother turned white, and then her face 
flushed scarlet. 


**Boy, come thither, close to my lap, and I $ 


will tell thee.” 

Maud sat down in her high-backed chair, and 
motioned the lad to place himself on a hassock 
at her feet; but he simply pressed it with his 
knees, and folding his arms upon her lap, pre- 
pared himself to listen. 

She told him all briefly, but with a face of 
truth that ran through his young’ heart like 
holy fire. He started up at last, flung his arms 
around her neck, and kissed her with passion- 
ate fondness. 

«*Mother, shall I go down yonder and run 
him through the heart, or fight for him till he 
proclaims thee his queen and wife before the 
whole world? Do not look on me with that 
half smile, as if I were too young for this?) The 
son who fights for his mother’s honor needs not 
years to make him strong.” 

**My brave boy—my noble child!” 

“Thy son could not choose but be nobie; his 
son must be brave. Shall I go now, mother?” 

Maud arose. 

“Not for me shalt thou fight; but for him, 


thy father, and thine own royal inheritance. } 


He is in trouble, forsaken by his friends, beset 


with deadly enemies. The lady he wronged in ; 
marrying is dead; the som he loved sleeps with ‘ 


her»in the same grave. This'is the time to 
prove that thou art the true heir of England. 
Make ready, Richard. With my own hand will 3 
I lead thee to his side.” 

‘«But he wronged thee, mother.” 

‘“«My son, where he safe upon his throne, in ; 
full plenitude of power, we might think ofsthat: 
But now, when the dominion for which he for- ; 
sook us is threatened, I can only remember that 
he was my husband and thy father.” 

‘But the world does not know this. It thinks 
you the widow of a knight who fell in the wars— 
nothing more.” 

“But God knows it.” 

«And I am his son, a Plantagenet!.' He has 
‘wronged us, mother. But he isa brave general, 
and will fight like a tiger ia to-morrow’s battle,” 
cried the lad,-exultingly. ‘Oh! if I could but 
wield the sword of 4 man!” 

Mand smiled. — 

“But thou hast a strong arm; onli the old 
man who taught my father his first use of 
weapons has spared no exercise that could give 
it pith and skill. To-morrow it shall wield the 
‘sword in earnest.” 
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‘*I will not shame my birth, mother,” cried 

‘ the lad, with kindling enthusiasm; ‘‘and when 

; thou art Queen of England———” 

; “Nay, Richard, that time will never, never 
come. We must not scek our own advancement 


‘by his degradation, or wrong the fair fame of 
* Warwick’s innocent daughter: When thy father 


proclaims thee as heir to his greatness, thy 
mother will be dead to the world. No one shall 
ever know that she drew one aneronesd = her 
lord made another woman his —" 

‘* Mother!” 

‘Nay, boy, it must be so. Down in the con- 
: vent yonder I will pray for him and thee. Long 
ago thy mother died to the world. When those 
gates close upon her, she will live for heaven 
alone.” 

“Oh, mother! this language breaks my heart.” 

“Nay; thou wilt know of me, and love me 
still.’”’ 

«Forever ‘and ever?” cried the boy, with pas- 
sionate tenderness. 

Maud kissed him on the forehead and went 
into her chamber. When she came forth again, 
clad in a long, black robe, rich in material, but 
’ monastic in form, the boy, who was fitting on a 
breast-plate, looked at her attentively till his 
eyes were flooded with tears. 

“Come,” she said, smiling upon him, “put 
on thy helmet, and let old Stacey follow us with 
the sword and battle-axe; by that hushed sound 
the army should be encamped. That looks 
; brave. Comé 6n; now, my twelve-year-old war- 
$ rior. | To-night our destinies will be complete.” 
They went out, lady and son, from that 
< peaceful dwelling, ‘and drifted away through 
$ the last crimson of the twilight toward the bat- 
$ ‘ tlesfield, never to return again. 

“Ho, there! What evil thing is that? Has 
; ; Edward sent his son tohaunt me? These hands 
never touched the boy!’ 

“ec Richard!” 

“That voice—that——-._ Has she come, too.” 

Richard started from the couch on whieh he 
had thrown himself and sat up, looking arownd 
the tent in: stern defiance. Even the spirit of 
evil could not daunt that haughty soul. He 
stooped down and began to drag forth frag- 
ments of his armor, which lay in a heap on the 
ground, ready to do battle even with the foul 
fiend himself, so long ag it could be done by 
force of arms. 

“Richard!” 

He rose up suddevly @1d. dropped the breast- 
plate from his hand. Wellhe knew that there 
was no need of defence against that voice. Its 
earthly tones thrilled him to the heart. 
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** MaudMaud Chichester !” . 

She ‘came forward, leading her son by the : 
hand. The drapery closed in behind her, shut- 
ting out a blaze of torch-light with its rustling 
folds; a silver lamp swung from the center of} 
the tent, lighting it dimly. But Richard knew 

“the woman he had loved, and stood up to re- 
ceive her. Of all the people he had wronged, 
she alone had power to make his heart thrill 
and his knees tremble. 

**Ah, Maud, have yon ¢ome with the rest? 
You who never yet reproached me—you whom 
Tiloved so?” r 

“Richard, did I not love you? Can you doubt 
mie?” 

He turned one glance on her, fell back, and, 
covering his face with both hands, shook till 
the couch trembled under him. 

You did—you did,” he cried; ‘‘and this was 
the only love that ever blessed my life. Oh! 
Maud, Maud! if I had but been content, this 





; his presence has made me. 
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Richard started up. The iron will which had 
so long defied, or cajoled public opinion, was in 
full foree now. 

“TI comprehend thee, Maud. Again thou 
wouldst sacrifice thyself rather than touch thy 
husband in his honor. But I tell thee, sweet 
saint, when victory perches on our banner with 
to-morrow’s dawn, I can and will defy these 
rebel lords, and proclaim thee Richard’s first 
love, his true wife, and their most honored 
queen. As for our son here, he shall knock 
the spurs from Richmond’s heel, and turn that 
setim of Lancaster over to meaner hands for 
punishment. Come, sirrah, let us see if you can 
lift Richard’s mace. At thy age he could swing 
that of the great Warwick around his head.” 

The lad blushed modestly, but took the great 
knotted mace from his father’s grasp and swung 
it with vigor'around his own young head. 

‘«‘Bravely done,” cried Richard. “How strong 
An hour ago this 


day I might have defied these rebellious lords ; tent seemed full of demons threatening me with 


to touch my happiness, or wound my honor. I? 


gave up wife and child to plunge my soul ing 


torture;and all to rule over this turbulent and ; ; 
ungrateful people. Here, like a hunted stag, I$ : 
sit, while’ these ingrates hardly do me honor asi 
a king, and go over to the enemy before my ; 
very face.’ I thought that you had come to: 
woundme with the rest.” ; ; 

**I come, Richard, to give up our son, that he $ 


may lift a virgin sword in his father’s cause.” 


“Thy son, Mand—our son; for if he lives, 1; : 
swear by this good sword to proclaim him Prince § N 
of Wales, and heir of England, on this victorious : 
battle-field to-morrow. Where is the boy?” 

Young Richard stepped forth from the shadows } 
where he had lingered, and knelt before his 
father. 

“Why, this is the lad I met upon the way,” g 
cried Richard, putting the hair back from that } 
young forehead, while « luminous smile glanced 
over his own face. ‘‘As 4 stranger my roy | 
leaped forth to meet him. “80 you have donned ! 
armor, and know the use of the sword, I will be 
be sworn. St. Paul! but he shall ride by my 
bridle in the fight, and thank his own young 
valor for it when I make his mother Queen of 

” } 
» Maud bent her head, a struggle atose in that 
noble heart, which soon, however, cxlmed itself. 

“This‘oan never be. To-night, my husband, 
we meet for the last time on earth. Here I re- 
siga the rights both of mother and wife, When 
the strife commences to-morrow, I shall be in 
yon convent, there to pray for thee and him 
while this heart beats.” 





defeat. But now I feel the strength of fifty 
men in this arm, the courage of whole armies 
in my heart.” 

Maud smiled. Some of the old admiring fire. 
came back to her eyes; Richard saw the look 
and answered it in words. 

“Speak not of convents, Maud, we are young 
yet. The first bloom is scarcely off thy cheek.” 

Maud shook her head; but the boy flung his 
arms around her. 

‘Farewell, sweet mother! butonly for a little 
time. ‘Let them prepare to sing a Te Deum over 
our victory to-morrow.” 

Maud kissed him with passionate tenderness; 
then turned and reached forth her hand to the 


: king, who clasped her with sudden force to his 


bosom. 
“Pray for us; wait for us. 


Forgive me, and 
ol’! Maud, my wife, love me; for since we parted 
I have not known the sweets of affection for one 
moment.” 

Maud lay in his arms a moment irresolute, 
wavering, the woman’s pride struggled fiercely 


against the wife’s love. For one instant she 
reseived his embrace; then she arose from his 
bosom and prepared to go. 

Richard, hard as he seemed, was & proud 
man. In that montent of almost supernatural 
excitement he yeared for one loving word, one 
fond clasp of the arms which had’ been so frankly 
givén him in former years. Tn his soul he was 
praying her to forgive him; but the-seeming 
coldness with which she freed herself from his 
arms chifled him through avd through. Even 
in his distress, with misfortanes lowering al? 
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around him, he could not seek to enforce the 


love which might have perished under the cruelty : 
of his own acts. But as she drew apart from : 


him, anguish that would have been tears in a 
weaker man filled his eyes, and he cried, 

“Ob, Maud! all the world forsakes me, Will 
you go also? This may be the’ last time we 
shall ever meet!” 

Then the great love which had swamped that 
woman's whole existence in the man’s ambition 
swept over her in a full burst. of tenderness. 
Her eyes were flooded, her bosom heaved with 
it. She flung aside the past—desertion, wrong, 
everything was forgotten. She threw herself 
into his arms. She met his kisses of despairing 
love with broken sobs and soft murmurs of the 
undying affection which had made him at one 
time almost a good man. 

**My husband, my lord, my king! though all 
the world forsake thee, yet will not I!” 

He held her elose; the kisses which he gave 
her were slow and mournful, for he knew in his 
soul that they were the last. 

“Oh! if I could but live after to-morrow,’’ he 
said, holding her head between his hands, and 
looking into her face till such tears as she had 
never felt before swelled into his eyes. 

‘And so you will,” she answered, desperately, 
‘‘To-night I will take shelter in the convent.at 
Leicester. To-morrow——” 

Richard shuddered as the word to-morrow 
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s round in front of the royal tent, and Richard 
placed Maud upon it with his own hands, while 
young Richard, full of life and hope, held the 
; bridle. 

2 ¢* Farewell!” she said, stooping down till their 
gold lips met. ‘‘Farewell!” 

; A groan broke from the lips that vindees 
hers, and the king remained immovable till the 
darkness swallowed her up. Then he took 
young Richard by the hand with touching gen- 
tleness and drew him into the tent. What passed 
within those crimson walls between the father 
and son that night no human being ever knew; 

but throughout the fierce battle of Bosworth 
field, which opened with the morning, a boy in 
armor fought side by side with the king like a 
creature inspired; and when at last Richard 
sought out his individual foe im the thickest of 
the battle, the white charger of the boy kept 

side to side with the royal war-steed, till both 

kingly forms were swept from the saddle 

wounded unto death. The onset had been so 

sudden that no one among the enemy recog- 

nized the king in the leader of that desperate 

charge; so the fight raged on, leaving the father 

and son alone with a.red cloud falling over 

them from the sunset. The boy lay white and 

cold, bleeding to death, close by the fallen mon- 

arch, who, unconscious of his presence, strove 

in a fierce struggle for breath to unclasp his 

helmet. But his hands wandered from their 





fell from her lips, but he spoke out firmly, 


3 work and fell helplessly away, while 9 terrible 


‘To-morrow, if Richard Plantagenet is alive, } groan broke through those iron bars. 


thou shalt be proclaimed Queen of England.” 
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Maud gave no answer, for underneath all this ; 


‘Air! water! water!” 
The lad heard this smothered ery, pressed 


new flood of tenderness was the one resolve ; one hand to his bleeding side, and dragged him- 
never to accept the rights in her own person ; self close to the king. With wonderful strength 
which must proclaim her hasband’s crime. Her ; he unclasped the helmet, and, pressing his last 
resolution was firm to enter the convent at Lei- ; S breath upon the pale lips which gasped eagerly 
eester as an inmate that very night. It was a; for the air, fell across his father’s bosom dead. 





grand sacrifice, such as some women can make : § 
even when love burns brightest in the bosom. : 
When she reached out her arms again, a cry of : 
anguish rose to her lips, but the brave woman 
forced it back, and smiling, oh! bow sadly, in 
his face, took. her last farewell. 

“What ho, Catesby! Bring hither a horse 
for this lady, and convey her safe to the convent, 
at Leicester; charge.the abbess to treat her with 
all honor, for she is Queen of England.” 

. Catesby, was, not.a man to evince surprise. 
He turned, bowed his knee to the lady, and, 
@ word, went. in. search, of. the horses. 
_ the few, minutes that intervened the 
end wife stood together in silence, 
& presentiment of evil which neither 
could shake off. Then » horse was led 
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That night the body of Richard the Third was 
$ borne into Leicester, with that of a fair, young 
boy, who was found lying across his bosom, and 
clasped in his stiffened arms. The nuns of the 
convent came forth to meet the dead. Among 
them, walking by the abbess, was lady in dark 
garments, which. were not altogether of the, 
order. She held a crugifix in her hand, moving 
along with the rest in solemn mournfulness. 
When these good, women withdrew from. the 
convent. chapel, leaving the reyal. remains. out- 
stretched before the lighted altar, the tapers 
shone down on the prostrate form of Maud Chi- 
chester, and on the beautiful white face of her 
son, who, at her request, had been laid side by 
side with his: father, of all his proud race Toe 
Last PLANTAGENET. 











HOW I BECAME MR. ASHBURTON’S FOURTH WIFE. 


BY MRS. SARAH J. BROWN. 








“Tn never marry a widower;” “nor a man ; myself. Although I inherited too much of my 
‘without money;” ‘‘nor a poor country minis- ; father’s courtesy to treat amy one rudely, a 
ter, on a small salary; ‘nor a homely man;” : sight of his portly figure and sandy wig enter- 
“nor a real old batchelor, if he is as rich as ; ing our dressing-room inspired me with a desire 
Cresus;” ‘“‘nor @ tailor, nor a man with red ;to leave it. Not even his lavislf praises of my 
hair.” Such were the confused ejaculations of } diploma, which he read through his spectacles, 
a merry band of school-girls, whom their ; with a complimentary glance at myself, inspired 
teacher was vainly endeavoring to summon to } me with the least feeling of friendship, What 
their studies. At length her bell was heard ; was my amazement, then, at being summoned 
amid the din of voices, all talking at once, and ; into my father’s library, one day, and having 
she laughingly exclaimed: ‘Young ladies, ma- ; the following note placed in my hand: 


trimony need not engross your thoughts for : “Ashburton Villa, Tuesday, A. M. 


some time to come. You will please come and ; 5 apart ad ae ps? wns tik hip sa thes 
attend to your recitations in astronomy. Doubt- ; He was the husband of just one wife; 
less, when the time comes, you will, like many : But my bliss has been of higher degree, 


others, act entirely contrary to your present As I have already been blessed with three. 


What coulda mortal man ask more 


selina * iihecherhag Gaeeyl seencie single,” 3 Than to have you for number four? 

I whispered to my companion; “but I am : We cannot tell how the die will be cast, 
sure,” I emphatically repeated, ‘that J’ll : Perhaps, dear Emma, you will be the last. 
never—no, never, as long as I live, marry a: “Respectfully yours, 

widower!” 3 “Aaron ASHBURTON.” 


At the time I made: this. remark, war < I burst into an irrrepressible laugh, such as 
laughing girl of. sixteen, with jet black hair ; school-girls only-indulge in, thinking the scroll 


and eyes, and said to be full of life and anima- ‘nothing but a hoax, and was much surprised, 
Print ‘on glancing at my father, to see him looking as 


Soon after, I left school, obtaining a diploma, : grave secon judge. Ee placed 9 note in my 
signed by grave and dignified men, asserting to 3 hand, ia which the billet deux to myself had 
the world that I was now fully qualified to fill ; been inclosed, saying that Mr. Ashburton was 
any sphere of usefulness to which I might be he man of good sense, and, like an honorable 
destined. Mother had this duly framed and: gentleman, had first requested his permission 
gilded, and I never doubted its truth, Neither ; to address me. The note was as follows: 
did father’s friend, old Mr. Ashburton. He had ; “Str—If agreeable to Miss Emma and your- 
accumulated a large fortune in the East Indies, ; *¢lf, I should like, as soon as your daughter can 
and returned to his native land to enjoy it. ‘ make it convenient, to enter once more into the 
From my earliest recollection he had been our ‘ matrimonial state. You know my ample means, 
neighbor and visitor, generally aceompanied : and, if Miss Emma consents, [ will, on our 
by a Mrs. burton: He lived im: almost :™®rriage day, endow her with one hundred 
princely sty The village bells had tolled ‘ thousand dollars. Hoping, when next I ad- 
some two montlis! since for his third wife, and : dress you, to be able to sign myself your 
Madam Rumor asserted that he was already } affectionate son-in-law, I am now, 
looking for some one to supply her place, All; “ “Yours respectfully, 
the widows of marriageable age, and all the “Aanon ASHBURTON.” 
spinsters of every age, were on the alert; and; I could endure the scene no longer, and, 
surely the little Ashburtons were never as j eluding my father’s grasp, and donning my 
much caressed.as when they were motherless. ‘ bloomer hat, ran to tell my bosom friend, Lucy, 
» No one could assert that Mr. Ashburton was } of the bliss in store for me. We were quite 
the picture of grief, as he wended his way up merry over the poetical proposal, Lucy ex- 
oar avenue every week. His visits were uni- / ciaiming: ‘Who knows, Emma, if you don’t 
versally conceded to father; and no one was survive, but I myself will be number five. 
more delighted when they were over than : Tell him he had better join the Mormons!” 
421 
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That night, mother, after tea, came into the 





HOW I BECAME MR. ASHBURTON’S FOURTH WIFE. 


; that he was quite delighted with it, especially 
council, and, dazzled by the bait held out, gave } 


as it was a virtue with which he had vainly 


her influence in favor of Mr. Ashburton; and I, } endeavored to inspire my predecessors.” 


a thoughtless child, yielded to the entreaties of 
my parents. I was chiefly influenced by the 
argument, that it would be such an advantage 
to other members of the family. 

It was not my father’s method to neglect 
business, so I was despatched to my room to 
write my reply. I sat down to my little writ- 
ing-desk, chose' my best paper and pen, when 
the idea of being anybody’s fourth wife, and I 
only seventeen, struck me as being very absurd. 
I imagined how Mr. Ashburton must look 3 





Affairs were rapidly despatched. ,I passed 
over the ceremony, which I demanded should 
be perfectly private. Not even the laughing 
Lucy, whom I had always intended to have for 
my bridesmaid, was'ypresent. None but my 
own family, and the six Ashburtons, who- 
looked to. me like the ghosts of their departed 
parents, witnessed the service. This private 
wedding of mine, at the outset, made enemies 
for me, as my husband’s mothers-in-law all 
took umbrage at being omitted. If, we had 


divested of his wig and false teeth; then pic- ; undertaken to invite all the relatives, near and 
tured myself walking down the aisle of the ; collateral, of the deceased Mrs. Ashburtons, our 
village church, at the Head of the six Ashbur- ; house weuld have had to have been: greatly en- 
tons, three-of them being older than myself. } larged. 
‘‘Not for two hundred millions!” I cried, ‘will I} Imagine ‘me now presiding ‘over Mr. Ash- 
sign away my happiness.” And as I thought ; burton’s establishment.. A few short days 
of Gerard, with his stalwart young frame, his * sinee a thoughtless school-girl, now addressed 
raven locks, and fine teeth, his kind heart, and } Sas mother by six children! I felt like putting 
fortune yet to make, I thought I would tell him $ on cap and spectacles, to let people know that 
a Ppa t : I was one of the senior partners of the concern. 
ad just commenced, ‘‘My dear Gerard— ; One day the new gardener said to me, as I was 
Something so strange and ludicrous has hap- helping myself’ ‘to hot-house flowers, ‘Miss, 
pened. Come up to-morrow evening, and I} your pa said I must mot let you children pluck 
will tell you all,” when father tapped at the ’ those flowers.” 
door, saying, pleasantly, ‘Well, Emma, my : Luey did not desert mevin my new home. 
reply has been sent, and ere this Mr, Ashbur- ; She, like myself, was extravagantly fond of 
ton is a happy man.” music, and on awaiting my debut in the parlor, 
“What!” I exclaimed, ‘Oh! father, what one day, sat down to the piano for her own 
have you done?” ‘ entertainment; not knowing my husband had 
“Don't” be excited, child,” he answered; : given orders to have: the instrument closed 
‘there is the copy of my reply.” , whenever he was at home. Just after I en- 
; : tered, my liege lord made his-appearance, sup- 
\ posing that I was the performer. He interrupted 
{ the May waltz, and I must say presented rather 
a ludicrous appearance in flowing wrapper and 
: slippers, with pen behind his ear, and the in- 
‘ dignant: exclémation on his lips, ‘‘ What non- 
; sense, Eunma, for you to be so undignified. My 
; former wives!” he paused rather suddenly when 
3 ‘he found whom he was addressing, and disap- 
< peared from the room; and what opinions the 
But tears and entreaties were of no avail. ; j deomenpiinn) feltientnaenhipe in onanndte, masie 
Fath dient sa ost be ae : must ever remain a profound mystery. 
er’s dignity could not be compromise | My greatest perplexity was with my mothers- 
and I was obliged to write an acceptance, : inlaw. They felt » natural anxiety to know 
ho I a in the iolerins mies lines : ‘ something of the character of the new mother 
“MR. HBURTON — in obedience to my : of their children, and made various efforts to 
father’s demands, I accede to your proposal. , judge personally. Shortly after my settlement 
“Respectfully, Emma S.” < in my new home, I had been indulging in a for- 
Now I doubt whether any youthfal admirer ‘orn feeling of homesickness; as in arranging 
would have been pleased with such a formal: my husband’s wardrobe, I had unexpectedly 
acceptance; but Mr. Ashburton told father Me found, among his treasures, three locks of hair 
“that it showed so much docility of disposition » carefully preserved. One labeled my sainted 


‘‘Dear Stn—Yours of the 8th instant, is just ; 
received. I feel highly honored by your pro- } 
posal, and my daughter will write her accept- 
ance at once. 

‘Yours, respectfully, 
“Epwarp Staunton.” 


«You see, Emma, I have left all sentiment to ; 


_ 


you 
‘Oh, father!” I repeated, ‘‘what have. you ; 
done?” 
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wien; $8" 2) ‘my patinton Maria; and the third, « ; I quietly auaipgencee to my own room, nod 
my departed Susan. ‘“*How!came I,” I cried, } replied to my own dear mother’s announcement 
“ever to marry such a Bluebeard?” Here ; of her arrival, with a request that she would 
Biddy appeared to summon me down to see : postpone her visit until the other old ladies liad 
my ‘husband’s mother-in-law. An image of my : taken their departure. 
own dear mother arosé in my mind, and Ts $ No pen can describe the confused state of our 
bounded down in haste to throw myself into ; S1sansion during the invasion of these motbers- 
her arms. What was my disappointment to see: in-law. They only agreed on one subject, and, 
a total stranger surveying me through her spec- ; 3 S unfortunately, that was myself. They thought 
tacles with a penetrating gaze? : I was too young; that I did not preside with 

*Well!”’ she exclaimed, “has Aaron really ; s ° dignity; that I was not fond of children, and 
made such a fool of himself as to bring a child ; quite too fond of dress, etc., ete. Advice was 
to preside over his house? Why, he had chil- 3 j showered upon me from morning until night. 
dren enough already for one roof.” To which : *At the table, the six clildren, three grand- 

. I mentally responded, “Too many by half.” ; mothers, and my husband, engaged in reminis- 
She went on: “Really, it’s enough to make my ; cences of my predecessors. Each mother in- 
daughter Ellen wish herself back in this world } sisted that her daughter’s portrait should remain 
of, trouble i $ in the room she had formerly occupied—I, when 

Seeing me .in tears, she checked herself, and § seated alone in it, felt as if it was haunted. I 
said, ‘Well, dear! What's done cannot be un- ; steadily refused all entreaties from my bhus- 
done, and we must make the best, of it; but I: $ band that my portrait should be added to the 
have come on purpose to advise you. I have : number. 
raised ten children, all except nine, who are; I thought that my patience would be entirely 
dead; and you cannot begin training them too } exhausted before the old ladies took their de- 

parture. The likes and dislikes of their daugh- 
ters had been rehearsed and rerehearsed to me, 
their wishes in regard to their children fre- 
quently repeated; until one day I retired to my 

own room, intending to lock the door for a 

season of brief quiet. But the mothers-in-law 

were not so easily evaded. One was at my 
side with her kmitting-work and snuff-box, pre- 



























young. Have my boxes and trunks taken up to 
Ellen’s room—she-will be giad to see her grand- 
mamma. This box, marked ‘glass,’ I'll take 
myself. It contains my best cap, and I marked 
it ‘glass, this side up with care,’ so that those 
careless hack-drivers would not crush the box.” 

Human nature could endure no more, and I 
was about retreating from the room, on the plea 













of obeying her orders, when I ran into the ex- 
tended arms of another mother-in-law, who had 
just arrived. 

This. one was a cc aplacent-looking old lady, 
fat, and good-natured, and informed me at once 
that ‘“‘she was the mother of the sainted Maria, 
and had come purposely to see how she liked 











pared for a social chat. She said it was natural 
that I should like to hear my husband’s former 
history, and commenced recounting the three 
weddings, the three death-bed scenes, and the 
funerals; ending with an intimation that my 
husband had had the three deceased ladies 


; buried together in a semicircle, leaving places 


“So, dear,” she affec- 


me for a grandmother to her little pet’ $ for two graves more. 

I introduced the old ladies, and left them to; tionately remarked, ‘you may console yourself 
have their rooms prepared, and their grandehil- 5 by thinking that you are the last wife he ex- 
dren put in presentable order. On my return, ° ; pects to have. The tablet will be placed in the 
I found them in about as amiable a position as ; center, when hé dies, with this appropriate in- 
a cat and dog would have been, if shut up in; scription; ‘Qur husband.’” 
the same room. Each one was asserting that | The climax had now been reached. I had 
all the good looks and intelligence belonged to : endured the trial of being the fourth wife and 
her side of the house. The question had not {the fourth mother to the children, and almost 
the slightest interest for me, and all participa- lost my identity—but this partnership in death 
tion in the argument was prevented by the en- I could not tolerate. When the old lady, glanc- 








trance of my husband, with an open letter in 3 ing at my wedding ring, pronounced it to be the 
: his hand. After greeting our guests, he in-} very one worn by her daughter, I angrily drew 
formed me that he had just received a letter: it from my finger and threw it from me, giving 
from his mother, saying that she would arrive ‘ way to such an indignant outbreak that the old 
in the evening train, as she deemed it her duty ; lady jerked her cap on one side, dropped a 
to give his young wife the benefit of her expe- : stiich in her stocking, let her snuff-box roll 
rience in bringing up children. ton the floor, and by her screams brought all 
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the grandmothers into my sanctum sanctorum.; ‘‘What old ladies, and what portraits, and 





Such a hubbub! Each one was trying to praise 
her own descendants to the detriment of the 
rest, I endeavored to rise and assert my own 
right to my own room, and the effort effectually 
aroused me. When I opened my eyes, a laugh- 
ing eye was glancing into my face, and 4 loving 
arm thrown around me, and I was greeted with 
the exclamation, ‘Why, Emma, darling, what 
have you been dreaming about this bright sunny 
day? Why are you so much excited?” 


’ children?” he responded. ‘I found you in 


dream-land, in your favorite arbor, where your 
mother bade me seek you.” 

When I had laughingly rehearsed my dream, 
Gerard joined in my merriment, and said, “If 
I meet the happy Mr. Ashburton, I shall cer- 
tainly challenge him.” But immediately his 
voice assumed a softer tone, and his eye a more 

gentle expression. What he said was intended 
: solely for my ear, however. But he could not 





Quite bewildered, I exclaimed, 


have taken a more favorable opportunity to 


“Why, Gerard, where are all the old ladies? S urge his suit; and so I became Gerard’s first 


And the portraits? And the children?” 


8 wife instead of Mr. Ashburton’s fourth, 
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Now the lights begin to flicker 

Up and down the crowded streets; 
And I hear upon the pavement 

Fall the homeward, hurrying feet. 


Hurrying steps, that tell the story 
Of the little faces bright, 

Peering from the door and window, 
Waiting father home to-night. 


Now and then the mother joins them, 
As if loving eyes may greet, | 

Notwithstanding all the darkness, 
One dear object up the street. 


But I hear some footsteps falling 
On the pavement dull and slow, 

Like the weary, muffled beating 
Of a heart whose hope is low. 


And, I think, perchance the beings 
Who should meet him at the door, 
In another home are watching, 


So, when night begins to gather, 
Up and down, and over all, 

Memory’s voice is sadly timing, 
Pulses throb and footsteps fa.1, 


In the blue above us bending 
Heavenly watchers, clothed in white; 
One by one their lamps have lighted— 
Who will hasten home to-night? 


Some who hear life’s chill and darkness 
Look with longing eyes afar, 

Where the love of the departed 
Burneth in some shining star. 


Some o’er whom the earthly watchers 
Tender, tearful vigils keep ; 

Joy to know each painful breathing, 
Tears them where they never weep. 


Ah! before the morning dawneth, 
Conquerors over time and space, 
Many with the watching angels 





Till hie day of life is o’er. 
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Will assume their name and place. 





THE WIND. 





BY PD. A. 


CLARE. 





Way dost thou moan, oh! wind of the West, 

Like the saddened plaints of the soul’s sunrest, 

O’er moorland and hill, like a solemn dirge, 

And down on the shore, where the blue Waves surge. 


Low sweep thy wings over meadow and plain, 
While the long grass sighs and murmurs in pain; 
And fair flowers shrink from thy chilling breath, 
Like life and love from the cold hand of Death. 


Then far o’er the sea, where the white ships sail, 
Thou treadest the waves like a spectre pale; 

And thy feet proudly press the vessel’s deck, 
Till away it floats a dismantled wreck. 


Dost thou ever think, ’mid the ocean’s roar, 











Of wrecks thou hast strewn on the shell-paved shore? 


Of the hearts erst warm, now silent and cold, 
Lying closely wrapped in the sea-weed’s fold? 


Dost thou pity the ones that watch and weep 
On the rocky shore of the restless deep, 

While they grieve in passionate, hopeless pain 
For the tones they will never hear again? 


T list to thy voice till dark shadows creep 
Around me, like visions of troubled sleep, 
And my heart grows @ad as thy wild refrain 
Comes up, like the moan of the surging main. - 


Oh! sing to me, wind, in another tone, 

Of the loved and lost, from the cold world flown; 
Let thy gentle murmurs float soft and low, 

Like the morning bells of the “long ago.” 
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CHAPTER III. 
Mrs. Crostanp and Claude walked slowly 


down the sycamore alley into the grove be-§ 


yond, a bit of actual primeval forest, where 
the trees whispered solemnly the secrets of 
ages, and the moss spread an emerald carpet 
under their branches. 

They had been talking all the way. Claude 
was too much excited not to be brilliant, too 
reckless to care what he said, and he indulged 
in all sorts of wild theories and speculations, 
such as pleased the widow, though they were 
too morbid and unhealthy to be fit food for 
anybody’s mind. 

“So I think no one is happy,” said Jeannie, 
at last. ‘How do you account for that?” 

“IT don’t know; I think people must have 
been intended to find happiness somehow. The 
truth is, the world is full of niches, each in- 


tended for some particular person; the trouble } 


is, we each get into a niche meant for some oné 
else.” 

“Then,” said she, ‘“‘the only thing to do is 
to pad the niche and make it comfortable, and 
keep still instead of hurting one’s elbows by 
twisting about and scraping against the sides.” 

She sat-down on a great moss-grown log, and 
began picking the tiny red and yellow lichens 
scattered over it like fairy cups, thet some elfin 
band had thrown down in haste after their 
midnight revels. 

Claude stood beside her looking moodily on 
the ground. She stole # glance at him under 
her lashes, after a bewitching, sly way she had, 
and said, e 
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3 leave. One can be supposed then to have sin- 


3 ned accidentally.” 


“Oh! that’s one of your rules, is it?” 
: I never have any—heaven forbid! 
rules.” 

“Aren’t you in the humor to-day to hate 
everything?” 

“Everything precise, and proper, and for- 
mal.” 

“Am I included in the list of detestables?” 

“What a school-girl question, when you know 
that I——” 

“Take care; you'll say something uncompli- 
mentary!” 

“Certainly, you are the reverse of precise 
and formal, and——” 

“Do you mean to say I’m not proper?” she 
interrupted him, with a pretty, menacing ges- 
$ ture. ‘You most impertineat of men!” 

She flashed a glance at him so full of bewil- 
dering coquetry that it was enough to make 
one dizzy. 
® “I know you are the most charming, inex- 
plicable, impossible creatures that ever played 
the deuce with a man’s wits,” cried he. 

; The widow’s laugh sounded like a tiny peal 
3 of bells. 

“Pray go on,” said she; ‘‘relieve your feel- 
ings. Call me a sphynx, or an Egyptian mummy 
$ at once.” 

3 “Sphynx, certainly——” 

“To a woman who prides herself on her 
frankness ?”’ 

‘Is any woman capable of it?” 

“Nonsense; those misanthropic speeches are 


IT hate 











“What are you thinking about, Don Rueful?} so old; I dare say the patriarchs made them to 


Come back from the clouds, if you please.” 


} the belles of their day! Do be original, even in 


‘‘ As if one wasn’t always raised to them with : your abuse.” 


you.” 

‘Oh! that’s very pretty, but a doubtful com- 
pliment just now; for, judging from your face, 
they must be very black clouds.” 

“May I sit down?” 

She swept the voluminous folds of her dress 
uside to make room for him. 

“You have grown very meek all at once; you 


pon low and tremulous. 


“Were you ever serious in your life?” 


Her face changed, a sadness that was inex- 


pressibly fascinating crept over it; her voice 
She struck that 


sweetest of tones when she seemed trying to 


: ‘Perhaps not; so much the better for me!” 


$ subdue its quaver and not to succeed. 


: “So much the better! 


Is it worth any 


Gon’t usually wait to ask permission when you } woman’s while to be serious? We have enough 


wish to do anything.” ; 
“That's when I am not suré of getting your 


to bear—life is hard enough; let us be no more , 
in earnest than we can help.” 
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She was esting, to sure, but it was acting ; 
that had soul in it. 
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“You xnew i no man one pay you an empty 


That was her chief charm. : one, his heart would go with it in spite of him- 
She was always so carried away by the impulse : ; self,” 
of the moment that she was in earnest; only, like 3 


«+ How atill it is,” she said. “If one could 


a skillful actress, while she poured all her genius 3 forget the world and sit here quiet forever. Oh! 


into her performance, she never forgot any of 3 my friend, :it’s.a poor life—a poor life, Claude. 
Ah! that’s not proper; I hear Mrs. Le Fort call 


; 


the necessary business of the piece. 

No man could have helped a thrill of tender 
sympathy, looking and listening to her as she $ 
appeared then. 

‘Are you not happy ?” Claude asked. 

‘*Do I look like a happy woman?” she oried, ; 
**T know how the world judges—they see me gay ; 
and are satisfied; but,J thought—I thought—” } 

‘Ah! say it; don’t stop! 

‘I thought you.knew me better,” .. 

Oh! the bewildering hesitation of those little 
words, the glance of reproach that shot them 
home! 

**You have admiration, worship——” 

“From a set of men whom I regard no more 
than puppets! Don’t outrage me; don’t make 
me hate myself for haying betrayed the least 
gleam of my real self! I am not a child, a 
pretty faced doll of a girl, whose soul is buried 
in coguetry and new dresses! I am a woman; ; 
I have lived and suffered. There, there, what : 
nonsense we are talking!” 

“‘Oh!, don’t laugh—-don’t mock yourself and } 
me! You know I understand.” 

“I believe you do,” she said, with a quick, ; 
earnest.look. ‘‘It.is so pleasant to be-———” ; 
She broke off again and turned her face away. ; 

.** What were you going to add? Please tell 3 
me. $9 2 

‘‘Understood, was what I meant! There, you 
see my natural frankness will have its way, even 
at the risk of exciting your ridicule. I shall 
never learn to be wise,”’ 

Claude, forgot, for the moment, what he had 
so often said to himself, that she was an actress. 
His recklessness hurried him along—his man’s 
vanity helped to blind him. 

«You do feel that I understand you?” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘You know I am different from the 
men about you; that I comprehend your yearn- 
ings and aspirations; that I share your con- 
tempt for the petty life we are forced to lead.” 

‘Would I be sitting here and talking as Iam 
if I did not believe it?” 

So hesitatingly said, as if the confession were 
wrung from her unwillingly, without her fully § 
realizing all that it might be supposed to mean. } 

“You may believe more—more——” 

She shook her head. | 

“Don’t talk Persiflage now—don’t pay empty. } 

compliments.” 
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$the words had come out unconsciously. 


you so till I forget.” 

“Do say it—don’t be formal and cold.” 

“«Claudei” : 

The very name was & poem as she pronounced 

it; Circe herself never bewildered a victim)with 
&@ gaze more entrancing and beautiful. 

He seized her hands, and cried out, 

“Do you want me to lay my whole heart at 
your feet? Do you want to drive me quite out 
of my senses?” 

She drew her hands slowly away, and said i in 
an altered voice, 

“Take care what you do, Claude Stanley! I 
am not an absurd girl to be played with at any 
man’s pleasure!” 

“Do you think me a fool,.a cheat? What 
have I done that you should speak in this way?” 
“‘Why did you quarrel with Alice Peyton?” 

A cloud rushed across Claude’s face—a sense 
: of what he. was doing swept over him. 

The widow had made a mistake—one she 
would have laughed at in another woman; but 
She 
saw their effect and her error; but it was too 
late. 

‘Are we to make confession of our past 
lives?” asked Claude, quick as a flash, having 
; regained sufficient self-command to be as ready 
as ever the coquette was herself. ‘Which sin 
shall we begin. miths Will you tell yours after?” 

‘“‘Excuse me,” said she, unwisely allowing 
herself to be piqued. ‘I had no. thought of 
asking for a confession.” ‘ 

“Who told you that in this case one. was 
needed?” 

“Do you mean yourself by this case?” she 
asked, growing too much vexed to handle her 
foil neatly. 

“You know what I mean—about ——” 

“Well, I don’t understand dashes or enig- 
mas,” retorted she, determined to make him 
pronounce Alice’s name, since she saw it was. 
not easy for him to do, 

** About Miss Peyton,” cried he, desperately. 

“Oh! never mind Miss Anybody,” said she, 
regaining her self-command, and trying to re- 
cover the ground she had lost.. ‘It is a com- 
fort that she hates you.” 

“Did she say so?” 

“Never to my knowledge; but I really am pot 
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amole! But what matters girl’s fancies? She 
would, have twenty in a. week, and, forget the 
whole list in favor of a new set of flounces,” 

‘*That I believe,” he said, angrily, 

All the bitter feelings rushed back; up again 
came the desire to.do something so desperate 
that the matter should, be at an.end, everybody 
made miserable. 

The coquette took advantage. of his change of 
mood. She led the conyersation artfully back ; 
she gave him sympathy; she wheedled, and flat- 
tered, and bewildered, and bedeviled him, till 
he would not have been,a man if he had not 
yielded to the impulse of a man’s vanity, aided 
by the reckless state of .mind;he had been in 
from the first. 

Everything spoken but the,words the widow 
wanted; he was om the verge, but did not. go 
over. She could have struck him in the face 
for not gratifying her reyenge to the utmost. 
If he would only be an utter fool, that she could 
triumph over both him and Alice by laughing 
where everybody could hear, ; 

A little jealousy might help the matter, it 
usually did succeed; she had intended to essay 
it when she put the miniature in her pocket. 
The face af some man for whom she had never 
eared a straw, but to know that she held it. pre- 


cious enough to be kept with her would prove 
there was a dangerous rival in the case—and 


Jeannie understood men. She knew that, with 
nine out of ten, a rival was a temptation that 
would spur them on to the fatal leap. 

‘““We must have been here ages,” she said, 
suddenly; ‘‘they will think we are lost.” 

Up she rose, spread her fluttering sails, and 
artfully allowed the ivory miniature to fall from 
her pocket just at Claude’s feet. 

He picked. it up; the face. was toward him— 
the hand Sp hface; the very man who 
had been devoted to Alice in, Havana, and 
thereby enraged Claude. 

The second error the wily tactician had made; 
almost the first wrong plays in her long prac- 
tice—but the most skillful fencers are occasion- 
ally at fault. 

Claude was not like ‘‘most men;” the idea 
that a woman whom he admired could think of 
another only made him cold and stubborn. Par- 
ticularly unfortunate that she should have se- 
lected the likeness of the very person he hated, 
whom he knew so gross and false, that the bare 
touch of his hand was pollution to any pure { 
woman. , 

Like lightning came thought. She had been } 
playing with him—it was.acting. She was like $ 
Alice, like all women, base, treacherous. 
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‘One este: of boiling r rage, then he stood 
there outwardly cool.as a statue. ° 

He; put the miniature im her hand with an 
ironical bow and smile. 

«Thank you,” said he. 

‘What do you mean?” asked the widow, 
and for once her tone of astonishment was 
genuine. 

«For the lesson you have taught me! My 
dear lady, I was near making a fool of myself— 
you have stopped me.” 

She saw it.all; the working of the telegraph 
was nothing compared to the speed of) her 
thoughts,, She had made a false move—that 
was not the chaff with which to catch him. She 
could haye murdered him, an@ smiled as com- 
placently the while as Richard himself! But 
3she would not even look angry, perfect quiet 
was the,only generalship to be displayed for 
that time. She must wait, and, impetuous as 
she was, she could wait with the patience of a 
Mohawk. 

She put the miniature back in her pocket, as 
coolly as if it had been her handkerchief. 

“Shall we walk to the house?”’ said she. 

*“T am quite at your orders,” returned Claude, 

Another woman would have tried to be ques- 
tioned; got on toward explanation. Not Jeannie; 
two. wrong thrusts were enough for one day. 

They .walked toward the sycamore path, 
Luckily Jenny and Charley Lynn met them 
just there, and they all went back together, 
; thus avoiding all embarrassment. 

; When they, reached the Croquet-ground, the 
party were still playing. 

; “‘Come along, do come!” cried several voices. 

; “Mr. Waters and Miss Folsom have stopped 

} playing: we want a gentleman for the one side, 

and a lady for the other.” 

“TI offer my serviees,” said the widew, 
promptly, glad of any occupation just then, 
and she ranged herself in the place where she 
was needed. 

“And Claude must give his,” commanded 
Mrs Le Fort, who was looking on, - 

He crossed over. Alice was just by him, but 
he did not notice that he was to play on her 
side until it was too late ta retreat. 

Alice had just played; it was the turn of the 
: person who had the place Mrs. Crosland had 
3 taken. 

She made her stroke and roquetted Alice’s 
‘ball, and sent it through the hoop, so that the 
: > widow’s ball was “dead.” 

: She was in a bad humor, and denied the fact 
energetically. They appealed to Claude, who 
$ was the grand judge. Without seeing that. it 
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was Alice’s ball, he gave decision against the 
widow, and added, maliciously, 

“Not only that, Mrs. Crosland did not fairly 
hit her own ball—she pushed it.” 

Pushing a ball, be it known to the uniniti- 
ated, is when the face of the mallet rests against 
it, and the ball is propelled without the mallet 
being drawn back. 

“You are entirely perpen cried the 
widow. 

“I beg your pardon,” said Claude; “T think 
I ought to know the rules of the game.” 

“But I can trust my eyes,” returned she; 
“that ball was first through the hoop before, 
and I hit mine fairly.” 

“T can only Say, every good player would 
give decision against you,” said Claude. 

“Have you seen them all?” demanded she. 

“T have seen the best players in England. 
Certainly Lord——” 

“Good gracious!” interrupted she, laughing 
too heartily to. be natural, “if Mr. Stanley is 
going to string his titled friends like pearls 
upon his speech, I give in at once.” 

Claude’s face crimsoned. He was not & bit of 
a snob, and this made him perfectly furious. 

“Even Mrs. Crosland’s sarcasm cannot $ 
change a self-evident fact,” said he. 

“T was not aware that you had been chosen 
umpire,” retorted she, too angry now to re- 
member more than not to be absolutely unlady- 
like. 

“The party apipaaded to me,” said he. 

“T am sure I did not,” replied the widow; 
“perhaps, under the circumstances, I might be 
allowed a voice.” 

“T retire at once,” said Claude; ‘I beg your 
pardon for having hinted that you could make 
a mistake, even in croquet.” 

That last shot told. How furious she was! 

“I only detest assumption,” said she, cheer- 
fully. “Well, well, let it go. Mr. Stanley 
knows lords and eourts—he must be right.” 

It was all over now. She never could get 
her power back. Wound’a man’s vanity in 
any way, and the woman may henceforth count 
herself zero. 

There was a little attempt from several to } 
have an opinion and end the discussion, which 
was unpleasant to all. 

««Whose ball was it?” asked Claude. 

“Miss Peyton’s,” said Ward. 

Alice had been silent; the widow looked ats 
her; she was not even glancing that way. $ : 
Claude looked, and just walked away without : ; 
a word. N 

The game broke up. Mrs. Crosland was re- 3 
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flecting how? she had spoiled her own; she 
must go down to her grave without her re- 
venge. She glanced at Alice—the girl looked 
too careworn to be triumphait. The widow 
was not bad-hearted enough to hate her; but 
she was very angry with Clande. 

Just then a servant came up with 
his hand. 

“Who is it for?” Mrs. Le Fort asked. 

“For Miss Peyton,” he answered. 

** Alice!” called the old lady, ‘here is‘a let- 
ter. ” 

She came forward and took it: 

“Read it, dear,” said her hostess; ‘‘it’s from 
Mrs. Remsen. We'll excuse you.” 

Alice broke the seal, and, after reading a few 
words, gave’a little cry, and then burst into 
tears. Not that she was fond of scenes, but 
her nerves had been so overwrought lately she 
could bear no new sorrow. 

' “My darling, what is it?” cried Mrs. Le Fort. 

They all crowded about her, and big Harry 
Ward nearly blubbered out of pure sympathy. 

‘*My guardian is very ill, they are afraid he 
will die,”’ said Alice. 

“Oh! I must start at once.” 

“Yes, dear, come to the house.” ~- 

Mrs. Le Fort led her away, and the rest stood 
silenced and shocked, as people will be for an 
instant, when trouble of any sort is ill-bred 
enough to intrude into the midst of their holi- 
day. 

‘«Poor Alice!” said Jenny Snowe; “Mr. Rem- 
sen is like her own father.” 

Harry Ward flew off in an insane desire to do 
something impossible; perhaps offer himself to 
Alice by way of consolation; and the guests dis- 
persed as suddenly as if Mr. Remsen’s unplea- 
sant ghost had appeared instead of the letter. 

ave. Gratane went off by herself thoroughly 

“The poor dear!” said she; “maybe she loves 
that wretched Claude in earnest; perhaps’ she 
can feel! Why, what a wicked wretch Tam. I 
declare, I have a mind to cry quits, if I am 
forced to own myself beaten.” 4 

But somebody else was to be made to feel, 
and that-very acutely. Claude had gone to the 
house and taken refuge in the billiard-room. 
He lighted a segar and smoked diligently, by 
way of relieving his feelings, while he poured 
out mental anathemas against Alice, the widow, 
and their sex im general. 

‘““Why, she’s worse than Alice,” thought he; 
“the most abominable coquette I ever saw! 
She has tried to lead me on. “I believe she 
knew the truth from the first, and wanted to 
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worry Alice and fool me. Good heavens! sup- 
pose I had been mad enough to say cxpeting 
serious!” 

Then he dropped his segar on the sleeve of 
his dashing light sacque and burned it, which 
made him more furious than ever. 

«Women are an abomination!’ he cried, in- 
ternally. ‘Each one is worse than the other! 
What a fool I have been! I believe Alice did 
love me. How stubborn Lwas wanting to make 
her give in, poor little blossom!” 

Then another revulsion of feeling, with the 
usual inconsistency of human reflections; then 
a fresh volley against the widow. 

‘‘A mere actress! What atemper. Well, she 
fooled me nicely. Pshaw! I always saw through 
her. Not worth Alice’s little finger; but that’s 
all over—she’ll marry Ward! Let her—women 
are all alike. I swear, I’ll go te Italy and make 
a Trappist of myself.’ 

Just as he reached that delicate conclusion, in 
rushed Tom with his face like a peony, and tears 
much nearer his eyes than he considered at all 
manly. 

“Oh! isn’t it too bad, Clande!” he cried, for } 
they were great allies, as a general thing, though } 
of late Tom had rather slighted his society, from ; 
&@ vague idea that he had not treated Alice 3 
kindly. ‘‘Isn’t it too bad?” g 

“‘Why, what do you know about it, Peg-top?” ; 
exclaimed Claude, so full of his own thonghts : 
that, for a second, he never dreamed of Tom’s } 
referring to anything else. , ; 

“Know!” howled Tom. “Isn't she crying‘ 
her eyes out, and aunty getting her ready to} 
go! It breaks a fellow’s heart, 80 it does!” 

“To go?” — Claude. ‘‘Who—what do } 
you mean?” 

“Why, weren’t youthere? Didn’t you hear 
about the letter?” 

“Whose. letter?” shouted the exasperated 
Claude. ‘‘I’ll dip your head im the cistern if 
you don’t talk sense.” 

‘<I am talking sense,” said Tom, fiaring up. 
“Tl tell. you what, I believe: it’s lialf your, 
fault. If I thought so, I'd just go’ im, if-you 
ave the biggest, and bleek your eye nicely.” 

Clende stared in utter amazement. 

‘The boy’s gone mad ag well as the rest,” said 
he, throwing his segar.on the:hearth. “I'll bet 
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*“Tll murder you if you dou’t tell me wtat’s 
the matter, and whom you are talking about.” 

**Why, Alice,” groaned Tom; ‘‘and old Rem- 
sen’s dying; those old buffers are always doing 
something nasty; and she’s going away, and 
she’s most crazy.” 

Claude loosed his hold and leaned against the 
table. He could remember neither auger nor 
misanthropy—-Alice was suffering. Alice in 
trouble, and back rushed all his tenderness, 
which had only been kept in abeyance by the 
demons of pride and vanity. 

“Tell me all about it, Tom,” said he; “I 
hadn’t heard a word.” ; 

Tom saw his face change, and. his anger 
vanished. It was his good ‘old Claude once 
more—more like a big brother than anything 
else, who always abetted his plans, hid his 
faults, and loaded him with presents. 

«Why, you do like her, after all!” he cried. 

“I love her—I adore her!” shouted Claude, 
excited to that pitch where he must confide in 
somebody. 

“T'll tell you,” said Tom, in great haste. “I 
went by the door yesterday and heard you quar- 
rel; she was crying when she ran off, and I fol- 
lowed. You know I ain’t mean—I wouldn’t 
listen——” 

‘No, ne; you're the best fellow in the world! 
What did she do, tell me, Tom?” 

“She ran into her room. I declare, I was 
afraid she’d die; and she wouldn’t answer, 
and——” 

“Yes, yes!” 

‘*Wel, I never thought about spying. I 


* looked through the key-hole, and there she 


was on her knees crying and sobbing, and ’'m 
sure I heard her say, ‘Claude! Claude!’” 

The gentleman who had been thus christened 
made a dash toward the door. 

“She’s in aunt’s sitting-room,” said Tom, 
perfectly understanding his friend’s intentions, 
“and eunt’s seeing to her things—so she’s 
alone.” 

Off flew Claude; and Tom executed a triumphal 
dance of delight, and ended by standing on one 


} leg like a Dervish. 


‘«May one ask the meaning of that very ex+ 
traordinary performance?” asked a voice. 

Tom looked up and saw the widow, dropped 
his nether limb into a more natural poelinty 
and stood theve a bright scarlet. — 

“Ob! don’t stop,” anid she ; “it's very funny! 
Leay; Tom, isit harditedo?” - 

‘Now you’re making game of me,” ofied 
Tom; “I don't caré!. I wamsogiad I couldn’t 
help it.” = 
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Tell me what it was, and, perhaps, I shall 
be sufficiently rejoiced to attempt a similar 
fe Fig 

«Won't you tell?” 

“Never!” 

“Upon your word—swear ” 

“Oh! youwretched Tom; to make a Indy do 
anything of the sort! Tell me—the tortures of 
the inquisition shouldn’t'make me betray you! 
Have you done something unusually wicked, 
dear?” 

“Not a bit of it; but Claude’s gone to make 
up with Alice. Ain’t it jolly?” 

I think the widow’s head whirled a little, but 
she managed to say, 

Oh! the jolliest thing I-ever heard! 
me all about it!” : 

Only too glad to display his wisdom, Tom 
revealed the history, dwelling particularly on 
whatvhe had done, and winding up with, 

‘And, sir—Mrs. Crosland, I mean—he just 
flew out of that door like a comet; and I'll bet 
you what you like he’s kissing Alice like mad 
this very minute—hurrah !” 

He nearly turned a summerset in his ecstasy. 

The widow's first thought was; that Claude $ 
had done it because he was angry with her. A 


Tell 


pretty muddle she Wid made of things! Why, a 
school-girl would have been ashamed of somany 
false moves—it was the one humiliation of her 


vietorious carcer. 

et me do her justice. Those thoughts soon 
passed, and better ones came. 

“She loved him—she’s a good child. Well, 
he’s.a noble fellow, too! Upon my word, I'll 
ory truce. If I keep friends with them nobody 
will know I was beaten.” 

By this time Tom had worked off more of his 
enthusiasm by leaping about the table, and 
could talk again, and the widow listened with 
seraphic patience. 

And Claude? He went through the halls like 
@ meteor, and flashed into the room where Alice 
sat in the darkness of her new grief, feeling as 
if all possible troubles were coming upon her at 
once to crush out her happy youth. Before she 
could rise, or look angry, or do. anything, Claude 
was at her feet, crying, 

“Alice, Alice, forgive me! I’ve been a mad- 
inan; a brute—only forgive me! I loved you 
all the while. Alice, Alice!” 

She did not go into spasms, nor indulge in 
flowers of rhetoric. She just put her two arms 
about his neck, those beautiful white arms, and 
sobbed, : 

“Forgive me, too; I’ve been as wicked as I 
could be!” 


I don’t know whether Master Claude cried or 

not, but his’ fate was suspiciously damp as he 
folded her to his heart—close, close! 
‘> She eighteen; and he only twenty-five—time 
left to redeem their errors. Youth left to be 
happy in; all-life and love before them, and 
this experience to develop their souls and make 
them wise to use both aright; and it might have 
been so different! 

80 different! God‘keep the young from know- 
ing the bitterness of what might have been; 
the wasted youth, the desolated feelings, the 
thwarted existence, never to be set aright; no 
possibility of anything bet a dull peace when 
the fire of those years wears out—lives such as 
we see about us every day. Ob! my brothers, 
to whose follies and wreng-deing we are such 
harsh judges, when the angels must pity them 
for their blindness and their sin. 

“Tt was all my fault,” Claude said, when they 
were calm enough 'to get beyond broken words 
and incoherent phrases that meant volumes, for 
the inmost depths of their two hearts rushed 
: out on their flow. ‘All my fault. I ought to 
have been ‘more ‘patient: I was selfish, and 
§ jealous, and mean.” \ 
**No, no!” ‘cried Alice; not even her idol 
$ must abuée himself. *+D-was as wrong as you! 
; Oh, Claude! we have both been so foolish! 1 
‘let you believe that horrid man wrote to me, 
and I read his letters; it-was only one, and I 
sent it back without reading a line.” 

«And I tormented “you and myself in every 
way I could,” said hey ‘but, oh! how T suf- 
fered. My darling, my darling!” 

“We shall know regener now, Claude!” 8 
said, softly. 

‘*Yes, dear, and we'll have no more secrets. 
Pll go home:with yous’ I'll see——” 

“Oh, my poor Mr. Remsen!” exclaimed Alice. 
Thad forgotten—how selfish lam! Ob; Claude! 
he is so ill; they fear he never will gét well.” 

“He will, birdie; I am surethe will!” 

And Claude Believed what he said. No trou- 
ble could come» near ‘them now; the gates of 
their paradise were too firmly shut for any care 
to intrude! Oh! sublime egotism of youth, 80 
beautiful because, whether youth recognizes it 
or not, it has its foundation in faith—faith in 
thdtillity léverehiels Gusvquered’ thy walls -0f 
the fairy-land. Borat 

“I am going at once, Claude——” 

“And F am going with ‘you, dear! Yowere 
mine now—all mine.” — 

She leaned on‘his shoulder feeling at rest. 
Her new trouble even lessened since she could 
share it with him; could find.a refuge in that 
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great, canes heart, which . at “the a Be was se thee as eS as if li had opened 
unstained by the trivialities of the world. Ten their eyes, Tom’s voice sounded at the 

There came a knock at the door. window. ’ 

“It’s Mrs. Le Fort,’’ said Alice. “T say, Alice!” said Tom. ) 

“‘T’m going to tell her, darling ——” ¢ Come in, old boy,” cried Claude; and in 

Claude ran toward it without finishing his} Tom came as sly and uncomfortable as pos- 
sentence; but the glow on Alice’s cheek showed sible, staring at them with a great delight, 
that she had understood. making his eyes big. 

The door opened, and Jeannie Crosiand ; Claude told on him, and shook his hand as 
peeped her pretty face in, looking pleased and; if it had been an obdurate pump-bandle; and 
spoiled, and altogether bewitching. 3 Alice thanked him till he felt as if he was going 

‘*May one come?” she said, gayly. up in a balloon. 

Claude drew back with a feeling as if all his “Tom’s ny knight now,” cried the widow," 
folly and wrong had taken a visible shape and} bound to fascinate everybody to the last.j 
appeared before him, and Alice had a thrill that ; “Alice don’t want you, Tom—swear allegiance’ 
was fairly like terror. ; to me.” 

“Now don’t look cross at me,” said the; ‘So I will,” said Tom. “TI tell you, Alice, 
widow. ‘I know it’s naughty to interrupt; but | she’ 8 . trump anyhow, she was just as glad as 
here’s a telegram, Miss Alice, that Mrs. Le Fort ; I was.’ 
wants you to read. Your guardian is out of} ‘Yes, indeed, if I didn’t.stand on one foot,” 
danger; here, read.” : atid the widow, unable to resist being wicked 

Alice read. Mrs. Remsen had written in great ¥ in some way. } 
agitation, and now that her husband was better, : “Never you mind,” said Tom. ‘Oh, Alice! 
telegrephed to relieve any anxicty. ; \ here’s what I just found under the laurel-bush. 

“Oh, Claude!” she cried, ‘‘he’s better. Oh! 3 ; Isn’t it yours?” 

T am so glad!” ; He held out the bunch of charms Alice had 

“And I am glad, too!” exclaimed Claude, and ; torn from her bracelet, and flung away on that 
caught her in his arms, caring no more for Mrs. $ S night when she and Claude tried their best to 
Crosland’s presence than if she had been a Pre- $ fling their happiness after it. 

Raphaelite picture of a dangerous witch. “Thank you, Tom,” Alice cried again. 

“And mayn’t I be glad, too, please?” said : “ And thereby hangs a tale,’’ said the widow, 
the widow; and this time the sweetness of her ; “for you both blush. When we all get old and 
voice was natural. “Come, you two are happy ; gray, you shall tell it to me.” 
now, you can afford to forgive me.” : She turned to’ go. She knew they might be 

They hesitated a little; then Alice held out 3 friends, but it would not be wise to meet often, 
her hand, and held Claude’s in it, and the en- ; lest she should, in some way, trouble their 
chantress shook them heartily, and beamed on ; peace, and she wished them well. 
them till they could not decline being friends; «After all,” said she, stopping with a merry 
with her. : ? laugh, “it was not you, nor I, Alice, nor that 

And I dare say the recording angel was ; man who set things right.” 
charitable enough to make a blot over that «What was it then?” 
little sin, so that it would not be legible when; “The natural bad temper of his sex, my dear. 
the widow’s account was wanted. I was saucy to him, and that opened his eyes! 

Then while she purred over them, and they ; It was Coquette vs. Croquet.” 
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Morner says the war is over; ii Father’s not among the number, 
Father will be homie to-day; For he's coming home to-day. 
Qt! how nice for me and mother, Pather’s coming! Father's coming! 
We shall see him right away. — Mother's in his oneus 
Brother says the war is over; Minnie for her kiss is running; 
Thousands have been slain, they say; Father’s coming now to me. 
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Tue doctor smoked his pipe, watching me 
while I pulled the drawers of his cabinet open 
and shut, and fingered their contents. 

“I’m afraid,” he said, at last, ‘‘my curiosi- 
ties would prove, to a scientific man, nothing 
but foolishness and a stumbling-block. They’re 
pregnant enough with ideas to me,” turning 
over the bits of rock, glass, photographs, with- 
ered plants. ‘Relics, you see, most of them, 
of some of my travels, or of people I have 
known; or, sometimes; hints of some theory of 
mine. I’ve had my share of hobbies, eh?” 

“Yes, Durbetter, you have.” 

‘Well, well. At any rate, my cabinet has a 
very human interest to me.” 

It was a cold winter’s evening, and we were 
both, in a talking mood, so the old doctor con- 
trived to give his collection a human interest.to 
me, also, as he looked it over, with a running 
commentary of anecdote and explanation. 

One pile of folded yellow papers, enclosing 
bits of hair, he lingered over longest. 


AUTHOR OF “THE SECOND LIFE.” 
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out a Daguerreotype-case from an inner drawer, 
‘That is she, Whatis your first notion about 
her? The first—heh?” 

“Well,” slowly, “I would not like to expose 
myself to her ridicule. She has a keen eye, and 
a biting tongue, I fancy.” 

“Tut! tut!” He took the case with a look of 
disappointment. ‘‘That, is a small part of her 
character to fasten on as prominent. But these 
sun-pictures parade the minor traits always, I 
think. Correct enough, though, as far as it 
goes; she had a sharp sense of the ludicrous. 
But the circumstances of her life were too real 
and earnest for it to grow. They crushed it out 
of her, as it were, fortunately. It degrades a 
woman in my notion.” 

He was ‘silent a moment, looking at the 
woman’s face; a homely, frank face it was, 
with clear, protruding brown eyes. Then he 
put it up with a half sigh that he turned into a 
whistle. 

“Tt is am odd little story, Eliza Neeson’s. 


‘Nobody could study the subject, I say, Pol-; Would you like to hear it, Polson 2” rubbing 
son, without being convinced of how accurate } his. hands on his knees, and looking in the fire. 
an index to character the hairis. It hints at } “(A heroine without a color of romance in her. 


every trait, to my eye; energy, er the want of 
it; the sensuous instincts; coarse, common 
sense, Look at this,” producing a pale brown 
wisp, as fine and nerveless as cobweb. ‘You 
have no eyes if you mistake this for any but a 
poet’s hair, and for any poet’s but John Keat’s. 
Here is a bit, as sensitive and rare, that be- 
longed to a butcher—a young fellow that died, 
last spring, of consumption. But Ae spent his 
life killing sheep; wanted opportunity, sir—op- 
portunity, that’s all. Here’s another. scrar— 
what do you think of that now?” 

The hair he handed me was strong and curi- 
ously elastic, full of tough vitality, a bright, 
clear yellow in color. , 

“The person who owns that cannot be dead?” 
I said, turning it to reflect the light... . 

“How? Eh? Not an ill hint that of the hair. 
No. Nobody could think of Eliza Neeson as 
dead, if the sexton piled a dozen grave-stones” 
on her. No, she’s not dead.” 

But he held the coarse lock with a grave sad- 
ness in his face, as though, dead or not, the 
woman was lost to him, and his life her. 

wa “ her likeness,” he said at last, taking 











That is something worth looking at in this sham 
age of maudlin poetry?” 

I assented readily, turned my chair to the 
fire, and prepared for a comfortable smoke; 
and, after a short pause, Durbetter began in 
his usual desultory way, . _ 

**It’s nothing uncommon. No tragedy. Only 
I liked the woman. Some people impress them- 
selves.on you in that way, heartily, pungently; 
touehing your marrow of perception, as it were, 
like your first sight of the prairies, or breath of 
sea air. You like to go back often and remem- 
ber all you can of them and their histories. But 
Eliza Neeson—— Well, it was a long time ago. 
You know, Polson, my profession was not thrust 
on me, as on these lazy dogs of students in the 
offige’ beyond. No gold spoon ever brought a 
mouthful of knowledge in my way. I had to 
fight rough and sharp for every morsel I got. 
While I was studying medicine at night, I was 
employed by day as book-keeper by’ Farns & 
; Spofford; it was in their paper-factory, down in 
the village of K—.., Tt was not a hard nor 
an unpleasant berth; the duty was simple and 
monotonous; the factory large and clean, with 
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plenty of sunrbine coming in the wide windows 
upon the gravely moving iron cylinders, and 
the unceasing flow of the streams of pearly- 
colored pulp. It was the most quiet of dll 
mills. There was the steady drip, drip, of the 
liquid, its crisp rustle as it fell in sheets of 
paper at one end of the machine; the slow 
steps of the half-dozen ‘watchers’, who were 
our only workmen; and outside, the wind in 
the sycamore trees that lined the pavement; 
that was all. I had many quiet hours for study 
without neglecting my work; consequently, I re- 
mained there, off and on, some four years, until, 
in fact, I was ready to go on for lectures; then 
I came back, and began to practice in K——. I 
had grown attached to the little village. 

“IT told you Farns & Spofford ran the mill. 
Farns was a practical workman; his skill and 
experience were the shares he threw into the § 
concern; Spofford was the capitalist. He was: 
the last of an old county family. Peter Spofford 
lived in a roomy old stone farm-house, a bit out 
of the village, and never showed himself at the 
mill, except on pay-day, to take his dividends. 
I believe he spent most of his time in raising 
stock; he was a successful mule-grower I re- 
member. The Spoffords had been the first set- 
tlers in K——- county, all the lots in the village 
yet paid ground-rent to Peter, as late as my day 
even; but there was no other reason for the cer- 
tain pose of distinction the family held in the 
neighborhood; they were honest, well-bred, 
commonplace people enough; nothing more. 
You know, however, the Brahmin-like attitude 
assumed by these old farming families toward 
new-comers in our western Pennsylvania and 
Virginia districts. Old Mrs. Spofford, Peter’s 
mother, drove in the old green carriage into the 
enclosure before the Baptist church on Sun- 
days, with as proud a heart under her brown 
shawl, as if she had been the last of the Bour- 
bons coming to worship over the tombs of her 
ancestors in Saint Denis. Peter, himself, did 
not often trouble the church; when he did, his 
gray, bullet-shaped head nodded, as his father’s 
had done before him, at the end of the pew; 
while Bill’s (his son’s) tow-headed one kept 
time in the middle. They were an inert, sleepy- 
headed family, the Spoffords; even Agnes, 
Peter’s other child, (a girl of about fourteen at 
that time,) owed much of the strange charm of 
her singular beauty to the immovable languor 
in the delicate tints in her face, and in her pas- 
sionless blue eyes. She had a look of one of 
Corregio’s Madcnnas, Agnes Spofford; almost 
as innocent, and quite as silly. I had a keener 
relish for beauty then than now, though, and 
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used to be glad when she came to the mill, 
which she often did, with other school-girls, 
looking at the machinery, and then sitting down 
in the shady back yard to eat their luncheon. 

“One summer morning, however, she came 
alone into the work-room and tapped at the 
railing that fenced off my desk and stool. The 
light flickered pleasantly in the open window 
over the lithe little figure in its white dress, the 
shower of light curls, straw hat, and waving 
blue ribbons. Agnes was one of those women 
whose dress never wrinkles nor soils; and I 
had an odd fancy, as I turned round and laid 
down my pen, that the little girl’s heart and 
brain would be like her dress, and would leave 
the world pretty much as they came into jt, 
worth just as much—and nothing more. 

“She bowed, and I rose respectfully; there 
was a certain gravity, aplomb, about the child 
that always commanded that show of politeness 
from everybody. ‘Good-morning, Mr. Durbet- 
ter.’ She lisped, by-the-way, as people of her 
caste of intellect invariably do. ‘I have brought 
a new hand into the mill—I asked Mr. Farns to 
give her the place. It is to be watcher instead 
of Joe Drin.’ ‘Very well, Miss Spofford.’ ‘Here 
she is,’ drawing forward what seemed to be a 
rough mass of flesh, as one might present a 
newly-caught bear. ‘Hold up your head. What 
is your name?’ in a sharp catechetical tone. 
‘Eliza Neeson.’ ‘How old are you?’ ‘Fifteen,’ 
the straightforward, dark eyes looking full in 
my face. ‘Fifteen,’ with a decisive little nod. 
‘Yes. Just three months older than I am, Mr. 
Durbetter. What I want to say is, that I wish 
this girl to be well treated in the mill. The 
hands must let her alone. She is a friend of 
mine. She is my foster-sister.’ I hid the 
smile at her pompous little air of patronage. 
‘Neeson? I asked, carelessly, for want of some- 
thing to say. ‘Jim Neeson’s ‘daughter, from 
the Stopp farm?’ The rose-color deepened on 
Miss Spofford’s face. ‘His sister’s, sir.’ The 
girl looked at him defiantly. ‘I bear my 
mother’s name,’ she said, in a coarse, unmodu- 
lated voice. 

“There was an awkward pause. ‘Well, I want 
her well treated, Mr. Durbetter,’ said Agnes. 
I assented. ‘Good-by,’ in her grave fashion; 
‘good-by, Eliza,’ putting her little sea-shell- 
tinted hand into the paw of the other. The flush 
that broke over the Neeson girl’s face startled 
me into watching her; it was a something so 
strangely real, and sudden, and hearty. She 
followed Agnes out to the front pavement with 
the lumbering step of @ big dog, and stood on 
the curb-stone holding the head of her Mexican. 
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pony while shé mounted. Not unlike a mastiff, 
either, in the half awe-struck look of affection 
shining out of her broad, pleasant face, and the 
way in which she pawed over the light folds of 
the delicate dress, and the tiny feet, arranging 
and placing them. Every touch was tender as 
akiss, When Miss Spofford rode off, she stood 
in the gutter watching her go down the street, 
the sun glancing on pony and rider as they 
went, I wondered if she recognized the picture 
asa pretty one? Agnes did undoubtediy. She 
never rode in any but fluttering white dresses. 
‘This is your place,’ I called to Eliza from the 
door, leading her to her range of sieves, and 
explaining her work to her. She was anxious 
to learn, but dull, There were a good many 
muddy sloughs in poor Eliza’s brain never 
cleared cut—that’s the truth, You exegeant 
people would have abandoned her as a half 
eretin on some grounds. But when you got 
down to the heart-substance of the woman and 
the knowledge which that teaches——_ Well, 
well: There was stuff there such as I have met 
with but once or twice in my life——” 

He paused reflectively, beating the bars of 
the grate with the poker. 

‘But your story, doctor?” 

“Yes, yes. Well, I said to her that morning, 
The red 





‘Miss Spofford is a friend of. yours?’ 
flush of pleasure rushed over her face again, 


but she did not assent. ‘She has been kind to 
me,’ she said, as if jealous that I should recog- 
nize the distinction between the brilliant beauty 
and herself. ‘I would have starved once if it 
hadn’t been for her. She gave me these clothes, 
Miss Spofford did. Got me this place. I——’ 
‘Like her, Lsuppose? That's right, Eliza, see- 
ing that she choked.. She replied only by a 
laugh between a sob and a whoop, picking at 
the sieve to hide the tears on her face. There 
had been but few kind or friendly touches come 
into the poor boor’s life; and I saw. how she 
gloated over those few, and into what a big, 
healthy-glowing soul it was she took and held 
them. Just then young Bob Farns, who was 
_ junior clerk in the mill, came up. ‘I'll explain 
her work to Eliza,.and relieve you, Mr. Durbet- 
ter. I know her,’ he said. She raised her red 
‘face suddenly. ‘Hey, Robert! Is this you?’ 
holding out both hands and looking down on 
him. He was a year or two older than she, but 
the puny little fellow sppeared like a pigmy 
before her broad shoulders and stout build of 
body. Not sorry to be relieved; I went back 
to my desk. But as one or two hours passed, 
and Robert still stood patiently by the stupid, 
_ new hand, explaining her work, I watched them 
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with, a little surprise. Bob hid a good many 
dainty prejudices under that sandy head of hair 
of his. If he laced his slim figure, and curled 
the faint moustache on his upper lip, it was for 
no coarser beauty to admire than Agnes Spof- 
ford herself; other women he treated with a 
supercilious scorn that would have been amus- 
ing, if it had not been too paltry. Still, it was 
a real preference for the pure and graceful in 
life that made him act thus; a preference hint- 
ing itself in a thousand ways in his quiet man- 
ner; simply chosen language, clean habits of 
life, in the very whiteness of his hand, the neat 
ledgers open on his desk, or the pot of yiolets 
and blue-bells close beside them. This girl’s 
hands were not clean; the nails were bitten and 
black; the flannel dress she wore was ragged; 
her clog shoes lumped with clay; she was awk- 
ward, boorish, coarse, from her yeliow hair to 
her stuttering tones. Once or twice she slap- 
ped Bob familiarly on the shoulder, as though 
$ pitying his inferior size and strength; hallooed 
$ to him across the room when she needed his 
S aid. Of all creatures the one I would have 
thought he would shrink from disgusted. On 
the contrary, he was patient, gentle, indulgent. 
When he left her, he moved his desk-stool 
so as to command the side of the room where 
she stood, and watched her furtively all day, a 
graver look on his face than I had thought his 
insignificant features could express. 

“I must make my story brief. The girl fell 
into her place in the mill as weeks passed, It 
was a different one from that which her pa- 
troness expected; she did not need my aid to 
defend her from the mill-hands. There was a 
something genial, and strong, and warm about 
her, new in the every-day work; her hands 
were ready with a blow or a caress; the other 
women took care how they approached her, 
then learned to trust in her curiously. Nothing 
troubled her. Her patched frock and cold po- 
tatoes at meal-time were only jokes to her. She 
made life, in short, a long holiday more obsti- 
nately than any being Lever knew. She hada 
habit of singing, too, new in the mill; no one 
checked it; her voice, rough when she talked, 
was thin, clear, joyous, sweet. She had un- 
beunded store of old songs—it sometimes gave 
a fresh spring and impetus to our dull factory 
ways to hear her. Some things she was not 
slow to learn; her skin cleaned, and came out 
fresh and quick to blush or pale; the linsey 
frock gave place to a neat wrapper; the hands 
were well kept as Bob’s heart could wish; even 
the voice began to break and soften, But I 
understood Eliza Neeson from the first; I’m 
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glad of that. I saw the nugget before Bob 
Farns had worn the clay off it. 

“I used to make a circuit round the mill 
every day, just to have her lift her ugly, plea- 
sant face, and call out a hearty ‘good-morn- 
ing.’ It freshened the whole day someway. 
She walked about among these dead-alive 
women with the free, bold step of an Indian; 
she had the same fearless, kindly tone for the 
master of the mill as for the dog out by the 
lime-vats. Perhaps my attention to her was 
kept awake by the mystery of young Farns’ 


protection of the girl What did he want with < 


her? His watchfulness never slackened for a 
day. Before she had been in the mill a fort- 
night, I found her in off-hours seated by his 


desk, poring over his long worn-out. school- 


in especial, He will have you chipped out into 
quite a woman of the world by the time I come 
back.’ It was an idle, inconsequent speech. I 
regretted it as soon as I had made it, for she 
did not laugh; a soft pink flush stole over her 
face instead, and the heavy eyelids quivered. 
I was startled, grew suddenly hot and angry. 
Was it possible that Bob Farns had talked of 
love to this poor creature? He would as soon 
‘think of marrying the mulatto in his father’s 
kitchen! I knéw him well. Yet what did this 
blush and tremor mean? She was a woman, 
with the tenderness, the passion of a dozen 
women in her coarse, low-born body. I was 
awkwardly silent, while she stood shyly turning 
over the silver piezes. I was not sorry when 
Joe Dickapn, (who was to take my place in the 
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-books, then reciting her task to him. ‘It’s 8 } mill, ,) struck in with, ‘They say Bok is to bring 
slow work, Mr. Durbetter,’ she called out, ‘I’m m that affair of his with Miss Spofford to a focus 
such a dull mule. But he’s so patient;’ andher $soon. Old Peter has given his consent.’ I re- 
voice lowered, and a new womanly flush crept : plied to him. She went on turning over the 
over her thick features. Bob colored angrily; ; money. I fancied it was not the first time she 
but the lessons went on every day, despite the } had heard the story; the color faded out of her 
sneers of the hands. ‘What’s that red-haired } face slowly, she shut her teeth together for a 
imp after?’ I heard Tom Sanders say to a ; minute; then she raised her head with a brave, 
porter. ‘What’s to be made off of poor Sue } kindly light in her eyes—I almost had said a 
Neeson’s gell? Let him alone for a long-headed rtd look. ‘That would be but right,’ she 
Scotchman. I'll warrant he sees his profit in ;said. ‘They suit each other; they are so dif- 
the end.’ 
sight, and concluding it was but a boy’s whim, } 
ceased to notice.him or his protegee. The girl {to be paid. ‘Wait a moment, Eliza,’ I said, 
had a secret in her life; it might be one, which, hurrying them over. My heart ached for the 
known to Bob, had touched his pity, and wish ‘creature. I wanted, in some trifling way, to 
to help. Some unspoken disgrace hung about } : show her how much I was her friend. When 
her; I saw it in the manner of the work-people } the work-people were going out of the mill- 
every time her name was mentioned; in their 3 door, I took up my hat. ‘I only wanted to say 
very gentleness toward her. I did not wish to ; good-by, and that I hoped——’ ‘The world 
discover it; one would willingly turn aside from } would use me well? God knows it has done 
as many unclean pools in life as possible; what- \ that, Mr. Durbetter. I don’t forget. I’m not 
ever it might be, I was sure the great uncouth ; ungrateful. * §$he stood thinking a moment, 
creature herself was pure from it. For with all { tying the strings of her calico bonnet. ‘Would 
Bob’s daily efforts, at the end of two years poor } you care to do something for me?’ looking up. 
Eliza Neeson was till uncouth and uncomely. }‘Walk out the road a bit to my home? You 
“T thought that, as she came up to my desk- ; called me your friend awhile ago. Id rather 
rail one Saturday evening for her week’s wages : you would see exactly who and what you gave 
und stood humming a tone, and looking out of 3 the name to.’ ‘Surely,’ I said, heartily; but I 
the window while I counted it. ‘it’s the last ; looked at her keenly. There was some secret 
time I will give it to you, Eliza,’ I said, pushing ; ‘motive under this freak. We walked together 
it. over the baizée. ‘I am going to Philadelphia {down the street. Everybody halted with a nod 
on Monday.’ Her song stopped, and she said, 5 or laugh when they saw Eliza’s honest, good- 
-Is that.so, Mr. Durbetter?. I’m sorry, more ?natared-face. I had not half so many friends 


I thought they overrated Bob’s fore- ; ferent from the rest of the world—each of them 
—different!’ Some of the other hands came up 


sorry than I can tell you,’ thrusting her hand be- 
tween the rails eagerly. 
friend to me in these two years.’ ‘You have 
different luck from.other people, Eliza. Every- 
body is a friend of yours.’ She laughed. ‘That’s 
true—that’s true. Odd, isn’t it?’ ‘Bob Farns 


in the village. We turned out a by-road; I 


‘You've been a good } knew it was not the direct path to the Spott 


farm, but led past Spofford’s place. She came 
there purposely, I was sure, for she slackened 
her pace as we neared the hedge fencing in the 
old farm-house, and watched through its gaps 
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éagerly, stopping suddenly when she caught 
sight of two figures sauntering slowly, side by 
side, through the alleys of lilac-bughes and 
hollyhocks. ‘There they are,’ she said, under 
her breath, and so stood, bent, pulling at her 
bonnet-strings, silent for a moment. The fresh 
morning sunlight shimmered over the two 
figures in their cool dresses, making a plea- 
sant, pretty picture. "They were graceful, 
light, easy, both of them; if there was a taint 
of affectation, an artificial atmogphere about 
each, my companion did not see it. ‘It’s no 
wonder they love each other. God made them 
alike,’ with a sort of gasp; then she stood up, 
wiping the sweat from her freckled face. ‘So 
delicate she is—Agnes,’ looking at me with a 
smile that made even my tough heart sick. ‘So 
tender and beautiful, from her soul to her very 
eyes. I’m nota fool. Lknow. Icansee.’ I 
saw now why sue had come; to show herself, 
not me, the difference between Eliza Neeson 
and the girl Farns was going to marry; to force 
the truth into her heart as nuns have driven, 
sometimes, the iron torture of the crogs. ‘Well, 
well, come on, Mr. Durbetter, the road is 
growing hot, I think, and dusty. As we went 


down past the hedge, we heard Bob’s. voice in 


a half laugh, and the soft murmar of his com- 
panion’s answer. Eliza forced herself to speak. 
‘It’s such a pleasant view from this hill,’ she 
said, ‘It will be such a good home for them.’ 
As soon as I could I began talking of Philadel- 
phia. She listened in silence for awhile, and 
then turned suddenly. ‘Could a woman have 
a chance in that great city to make herself a 
lady? Ifshe went there with enough of money, 
I mean? Grow delicate, soft, refined? Worth 
love—do, you understand? Not to win beauty— 
I don’t intend that—no money can buy that; 
but there’s a sort of beauty that works out- 
wardly ——’ ‘I know, I understand you, Eliza,’ 
Some sudden impulse had forced out her ques- 
tions breathlessly; she put out her hand to 
silence me. ‘Hush! do not heed me; I talk 
like a fool. We'll go on.’ I watched her ask- 
ance. She was so baited by her own passions, 
and fought so bravely to keep them down. ‘You 
said with money, Eliza. It would need that.’ 
‘Yes,’ vaguely; ‘that’s not the difficulty. There’s 
a sure way of earning that.’ There was another 
pause. Then she stopped again. ‘Mr.-Durbet- 
ter, I am going to trust you. There is nobody 
I cam ask this question of but you.’ ‘Go on, 
Eliza.’ ‘I want you to tell me the truth, with 
God looking down on us here. Do you think 
she, Agnes Spofford, loves him? That it would 
cost her much if she had to give him up?’ ‘How 


can I know, Eliza? A woman judges better of 
a woman’s heart than a man does. I will give 
no false answer to @ question so asked, and I 
cannot give a trueone.’ ‘No. Let us go on.’ 
In the terrible struggle going on in her soul, I 
do not think the unwomanliness of the question 
touched her; though, in'a fair view, I doubt if 
it were unwomanly. 4 
“The hot noon sun massed the shadows close 
about the tree-roots, as we struck into a broad, 
yellow clay road, bordered on either side by 
turnip and potato patches. ‘This is not the 
Spott farm,’ I said. ‘I thought——’ ‘No. That 
is my uncle’s home. I lived with my mother. 
Sue Neeson’s gal—that is the name the country 
people give me.’ It was the first time I had 
ever heard a bitter tone in her words.* ‘She is 
dead now. This is my home,’ stopping in front 
of a mud-plastered house in the center of a 
stubble-field, without shade of a single tree or 
bush. ‘You do not mean that ‘you live here 
alone, Eliza?’ ‘No. Jim Wolf’s widow is with 
me. What I make in the mill is enough for 
both; she serves as protection.’ She turned 
round, leaning on the rough gate tied with 
rope, while I stoori in the dusty road. Behind 
her was the hovel with its one miserable win- 
: dow; two or three wash-tubs filled with dirty 
suds at the door; behind that the yellow stub- 
ble, and the hot sky backing it allin. Her eye 
glanced over it all; then she faced me, pushing 
back the bonnet that hung over her face. It 
was red, swollen, and damp with ‘perspiration. 
She looked down at her brawny, uncouth body 
in its coarse dress. ‘This is my home, Mr. Dur- 
better, and this is I.’ There was unmeasured 
bitterness in the words, in the loathing gesture 
she made toward herself. I understood. She 
wanted to see, through the eyes of another, the 
woman who hoped to be Robert Farns’ wife. 
‘I wanted to show you the girl you called 
friend.’ ‘Whom I was never ashamed to call 
friend until now,’ I cried, ‘when she is ashamed 
of herself. Eliza! I thought you a truer woman 
than this.’ I took her hand. A curious change 
came and went over her face. At last she looked 
up; other women would have shed tears with 
that expression on their faces, but she was not 
given to such exhibition of feeling. ‘I have 
acted like a silly child to-day,’ she said, finally. 
‘You did well to reprove me. But I thought to 
cure myself of——’ ‘No matter,’ seeing that 
she stopped. ‘Let us forget this part of our 
last day. You shall ask me in, and we will 
drink to my safe journey in a glass of new milk, 
if you will.’ She laughed, and in a little while 
her old heartiness came back to her. Before I 
































‘Peter Spofford. ‘I had been favored before with 


house, farm, and interest in the mill accruing 


. positively good, and would be allowed by the 
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went away, she said to me, with some effort, ‘I 
would like you to do me justice, Mr. Durbetter. 
T’d like you to know that I will never work 
harm to Agnes Spofford. She has been kind to 
me, I love her as she does not know. She shall 
never suffer loss through me.’ Long afterward 
I knew all that those words meant to the girl. 
“On the next Monday I left K——— and came 
to Philadelphia. I was there for three years; 
forgetting, as one will in the attrition of new 
scenes and interests, much of my old life in the 
mill. However, I had determined to return to 
the village to practice. About three months 
before I took my degree, I received a letter 
from Bob Farns, who, in my absence, had been 
admitted into a partnership with his father and 


some epistles from Bob, written in a feminine 
Italian hand, descanting usually on fashion and 
gossip, for both of which pursuits he had a 
craving appetite. This present letter meant 
more, however, I soon perceived. Under Bob’s 
attempt at dilettantism, he had a shrewd, hard 
head for business, and used plain words when 
he came to business matters. The purport of 
his letter was this: Peter Spofford, he informed 
me, had been the elder of two brothers, between 
whom the estate had been equally divided—the 


to Tom, the younger; certain shares in profit- 
able stocks being Peter’s portion—he having a 
keen, speculative talent, so keen and hungry 
that he succeeded in swamping his whole for- 
tune in about five years, and was_ penniless 
when Tom died, unmarried, as was supposed; 
and. Peter, not unwillingly, stepped into his 
shoes and property, and turned to dealing in 
mules instead of railroad’ bonds. He was, as 
Iwas aware, an old man now, and failing in 
health; his estate would probably be divided 
equally between his two children, William and 
Agnes, in whom Bob assured me, with some- 
what gratuitous earnestness, he had no interest 
save that of a friend. As a friend, however, he 
did hold an interest in her, and wished me, by 
application to some legal authority, to ascertain 
the following fact: Whether, if any claimant to 
the Spofford property appeared, such claimant, 
professing to be the legitimate child of* Thomas 
Spofford, and producing an authentic certificate 
of said Thomas’ marriage, such plea would hold 





courts, so long a period having elapsed before 
its presentation? Vaguely hinting that there ; 3 
was danger of such a claimant’s appearing, it 3 
was threatened, etc., etc. What was the actual : 

qamanes success ? Would this beautiful-crea- : 


ture, ‘Agnes Spofford, be thrown out destitute 
upon the world? Thereupon Bob indulged in 
a faint haze ef sentiment and bombast, which 
did not veil the hard gist of the letter to me as 
I laid it down. » Yet if anything held a real 
place in Bob’s miserly, frothy heart, it was this 
woman Agnes—I knew that. 

“Well, I consulted the lawyer, and sent the 
answer by the next day’s mail. If the claimant 
could produce authentic proofs of Thomas Spof- 
ford’s marriage, and his or her birth, the pro- 
perty went over at once intact to the real heir. 

‘“‘T heard no more from Bob until three months 
after I returned to K —— and opened an office 
there. I fell into a good run of practice soon; 
people remembered me, I suppose. The very 
day after my arrival, I was summoned to attend 
Eliza Neeson, who was ill in one of the board- 
ing-houses set apart for the mill-hands. I hardly 
knew the thin, worn face turned eagerly on the 
pillow toward me as I went into her room; but 
the fresh, fearless smile was unaltered. She 
threw out both hands impetuously as of old. 
‘I’m so glad! so glad! No friends like old 
friends,’ she cried. It was pneumonia that ailed 
her, ending in a slow typhoid fever, that had 
got a firm grip of her stout muscles and nerves, 
and it never, by-the-way, let them go until—— 

‘She was in the mill still; but held my old 
place as book-keeper now. The three years 
had ‘taught her much; not of book knowledge, 
perhaps, but had softened, refined her, broad- 
ened ber range of thought. But the old light- 
heartedness was gone; her face, when in repose, 
fell suddenly into the dull, anxious look of one 
who has waited long, and wearies of waiting. 
It had been a lonely life after all with her, I 
thought. ‘I want to go back to work,’ she 
cried, unceasingly, in her half delirium; ‘I 
want to forget. I’ll work nobody harm,’ she 
said once, in a sudden terror common to that 
fever. ‘I’m only poor Sue Neeson’s girl. Only 
that Robert.’ 

“Then the truth began to dawn on me. It 
was all plain at last. One evening, on going up 
to her room, I heard footsteps within, heavier 
than those of her landlady, and, opening the 
door, found Robert Farns pacing slowly up and 
down, strange signs of emotion on bis small, 
mean features. I had not seen Bob before; he 
was dainty, graceful, insignificant asever. The 
girl sat in an arm-chair, wrapped in a coarse 
<shawl, her hands clasped tight together, her 
> face turned toward him half supplicating. I 
stopped; the deep, grand feeling and passion 
Sim the sick face made it noble and beautiful. 
*You here, Farns?’ I cried. ‘Yes. Come in, 
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and you shall know why I have the right to be 
here” She raised herself. ‘No, Robert, niy 
secret is my own.’ But Farns’ face was heated, 
as if my entrance had suggested some scheme 
which he was obstinately bent upon. ‘Not 
your own, Eliza. If the world knew it, yop : 
would be forced to do justice to yourself—and 
me.’ I put my hand on her wrist, before she 
had time to speak, and answered, ‘The world 
need not know it, Bob; but I knowit. I think 
you are not so obscure as you would believe. 
Shall I tell you? This is not Eliza Neeson, but 
Thomas Spofford’s legitimate daughter, whom 
you have long intended to marry.’ They were 
both silent from astonishment a moment. 





‘Pish!’ muttered Bob at last, ‘I told you too 
much in that letter.’ The girl leaned back 
pale and silent. ‘Now that you guess so 
much, Durbetter, I’ll tell you all,’ he went on. 
*You know what Eliza has been to me. ‘How 
cherished, how dear!’ (To see the honest blood 
spring to her cheek at that poor, silly fool! 
To think she had laid the heart it leaped from 
at the feet of this shallow schemer!) ‘How, 
dear? To marry her? ‘Certainly. Yes, I 
always intended that. But she is not Eliza 
Neeson, with a stain of disgrace on her. She ; 
is the honorable daughter of an honorable man; 
and I claim that she shall come to me as such. 
She has the proofs of her parentage—has had 
them for years; and I demand now that she 
makes them public. It is due’ to me as her 
future husband.’ He finished with a slightly ; 
pompous air. 
“Eliza was silent. ‘I'll tell you how it is, ; 
doctor,’ she said, meekly, at last. ‘I'll tell 3 
the truth. My father drank:hard sometimes. 
It was in one of these fits he married my 
mother, Susan Neeson. But he did marry 
her. She was ‘too ignorant of forms to ask 
‘for a certificate, and there were no witnesses, 
but before her death the clergyman who 
performed the ceremony (it was in another 
State) found her out, and sent her the proper 
proofs. [have them now.’ ‘But she will make 
no use of them,’ said Farns, fiercely. She put 
both hands up to’ her forehead. ‘If I used them 
I could be Robert’s wife——’ ‘And owner of 
the Spofford place,’ insinuated Robert. ‘What 
matters that? she cried, bitterly. ‘It’s too late 
‘now—the money. I am a woman now. It 
could not make me fitter for you, or worthier 
of your love, Robert. It’s too late.’ ‘No,’ 


hesitated Bob; ‘but it is the honorable name I 
care for, Eliza.’ ‘I know that,’ said the woman, 
taking her hands down, and looking at him 
‘I never will be your wife without it, 





firmly. 


3 «T have decided, Robert,’ in a whisper. 
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and, therefure, it must end.’ She spoke slow 
and faint. ‘But why not claim your own?’ I 
said, ‘for the sake of your mother’s name, if 
for no other reason?’ She resumed, ‘I have 
thought of that. But the dead are dead. Then,’ 
she added, in a clear, firm tone, ‘I will not do 
harm to one who has been kind to me. Agnes 
Spofford saved me from starving once. I'll not 
turn her out a beggar upon the world now.’ 
Farns came up and stood before her. ‘And I, 
Eliza? Have you no thought for me?’ She 
turned her face into the wall. I caught 4 
smothered ‘Oh, God!’ To think of her holding 
this puppet in that great, honest soul of. hers! 
‘I’m trying to do right,” she muttered at last. 
Farns’ face hardened into steel. ‘I want you 
to choose once for all, Eliza. It must end here. 
Sacrifice this girl.’ ‘She has been kind to me,’ 
quickly. But he went on: ‘Give up this fan- 
tastic care of Agnes Spofford. Enter into pos- 
session of your name and place, and then come 
and rest your tired head here,’ drawing her 
head into his breast. ‘My wife!’ A soft trem- 
bling stirred her face—her lips moved, but she 
said nothing. ‘Or leave me,’ he added, ‘if you 
will. Has your life been bare, and poor, and 
lonely, Eliza? Will it be so easy for you to 
live apart from me? Even our friendship at an 
end? You, dogging out the days in the mill; 
Sue Neeson’s bastard child, that even the 
meanest of the hands pity. Without a name— 
without love——’ ‘Hush!’ with a sharp cry, 
covering her face again. 

“T did not interfere. I thought it best even 
for my patient, as a patient, that the struggle 
should have a definite end. ‘Determine, then,’ 
and Farns and he walked to the window. There 
was a long silenee. Only the ticking of the 
clock was heard. She beckoned him at last. 
‘Go 
on,’ he said, seeing she stopped. ‘I will not 
wrong her. God help me! But it’s hard. 
Good-by.’ He held out his hand, not answer- 
ing a word. If she waited feverishly for a kind 
touch; none came. He let her fingers fall, and 
turned away his sandy-colored face pale. The 
schemes of his whole life were overthrown at 
that moment. No wonder that he bit his thin lips 
and went out of the room without a look back 
at the woman lying there. ‘She had only been 
the scaffolding on which these schemes were 
built; in herself, nothing. 

“She sank rapidly after that. It was late 
in the evening when I left her in the nurse’s 
care, and went out. I met Farns in the street, 
his head down, his hands clasped behind him, 
a dull perplexity on his face. ‘If one could be 
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\.yield i ” less than a year. ButI thought he was 


_ to’ my astonishment—hung about them likes 
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suré she would hold to that decision,’ he said. ; am glad to know that. I used to like to catch 
*But she'll change her mind. If I did anything ; a glimpse of her great laughing eyes as I passed 
to displease her, she’d change her niind.’ If he’ their house. So it went on. God help us all! 
married Agnes Spofford! I understood him : 1 wish I had not bégun to tell this story.” 
better than he thought. Besides, the spoils } wiping his forehead, and walking about ner 
with Agnes would be but half the property; no : 3 3 vously. 
wonder he clung so desperately to the poor 3 I was silent; some pain in it hurt more sorely 
mill-girl. ‘Women are so obstinate!’ he mut- $ than Durbetter chose to show. 
tered, with an oath. ‘I’ve been working at hers “Well,” he burst out, at length, “it did net 
for years about this thing.’ ‘Well, I cannot; last long. She never was strong. The fever 





help you,’ I said, gruffly.” § had sapped much physical life out of her. It 
“Go on, doctor,” I said, for Durbetter had 3 was a bright, happy year, but short. In it 


stopped, and, rising abruptly, began to put ? Agnes Spofford had managed to possess herself 
away the hair in the cabinet. of the truth concerning Eliza’s claim. Yet she 
“Well, there’s little more to tell,” impa-¢ clung about her as before. In August, Eliza’s 
tiently. ‘‘Roguery prevailed, as usual.” child was born—a boy, with her sturdy build, 
“Come, come! Tell me that little.” $ and honest, fearless eyes. There was no atom 
“It is not much,” seating himself; some of the Farns blood about it. They were healthy 
strange emotion fading from his face. ‘She ; and strong, both mother and child.” 
married him. I saw the change in her in a day $ The sentences came out brokenly, as if he 
or two; the happy light in her face, the sudden $ 3 feared they might mean too much. 
tears coming to her eyes, the shy, nervous; ‘Agnes Spofford never left her friend’s bed- 
smile. At last she told me. ‘He has given me; side. The baby died in a week.” 
my own way, doctor,’ holding my hand like a} ‘And the mother?” I asked. 
child. ‘His love is so deep and true—Robert’s.’ ‘‘Not for some days after; slowly, then, and 
‘You are going to be his wife?’ ‘Hewill have $ quite consciously. The dregs of the fever may 
it so,’ with a deep, blush. ‘And now that he } have been at work. I do not know. Just as 
thinks of it, he sees it as I do—that it is*better } glad to die as to live; as cheerful, and hearty, 
to bear a disgraced name than to ruin her, brave, I mean. I saw her in the morning, 
whom we both love.’ I comprehended Bob’s ile with her earnest, ugly, happy face turned 
logic. Once his wife, and this woman would 3 to the fresh sunlight! ‘I do not think I shall 
be here to-night, doctor,’.she said, holding out 
her hand, with a smilé *There’s something 
gnawing, gnawing here,’ touching her breast. 
‘It will stop soon, I fancy, and then my heart 
will be reached. Could that be?’ She held 
her husband’s hand night and day. A more 
miserable, defeated wretch I never saw than he. 


wrong.” 

“Was he?” For the doctor had aul 

again, beating time on the table. This part of 
. the story was wrung out piecemeal. 

“IT do’ not kw how it would have ended,” 
he went on. ‘He married her, as I said. She 
was still ill. He took her off for a winter in the } She thought it was grief at her loss, poor fool!” 
South. Meanwhile, the story of her birth began “I am glad,” I said, “‘she never learned to 
to be whispered about, through Farns’ instru- 3 disbelieve in him.” 
mentality, I was confident. It reached the ears’ “So am I,” said Durbetter; ‘‘and yet she 
of the Spoffords, who hooted at it’in scorn. S was so content to go. Not that this world had 
But it made them uneasy. Agnes Spofford } cheated her; but there was something better 
grew haggard and yellow that winter; there} and as real beyond. I stayed with her all that 
was a eo disappointed look on her face : day, giving her the medicine myself. But it 
never there before. When Farns and. his } was too late. Just at sunset she made her hus- 
wife came back, she went to their house daily, ’ band lift- her up and hold her head on his 

breast. ‘You have been good and true,’ she 
said, as loud as she was able. ‘You're not 
sorry we did right, are you, dear?’ He made 
no answer. Agnes Spofford left the room. ‘I’m 





leech. Poor, honest Eliza, welcomed her all 
the more cordially, knowing how true her own 





feeling was.” 
“And Farns?” 
“In the role of husband, you mean? Oh, he 
played his part to perfection. His end was not 
accomplished, you see. She was thoroughly 
bappy in every drop of her blood—Eliza. I 


going to my baby,’ with a half laugh. ‘That is 
so sure tome. My baby! God wants me to 
take care of it. We will never grow tired of 
each other.’ She went to her child that night.” 





The doctor was silent for a long time. 
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And Farns?” ; after a pause, “I never think of her‘as.dead. 
“He married Agnes Spofford.” She is-alive to me alw hopeful, 
“You did nothing?” working, loving. God filled her heart and 
“No. The dead were dead, as Eliza herself; hands at last. She and her baby will not tire 

would have said. And yet,” rousing himself : of one another.” , ; 
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THE SHADOWS OF PARNASSUS. 


BY CLARENCE F. BUHLER. 


Gaupes not, swart lord of sea or soil, Like those that martyr-brows enfold 
. What seems the poet’s life of ease; The fires that eye and forehead flush, 
And words of liquid silver mould, 
As they from founts of music gush. 


For saddest souls have tenderest chords, 
And singers die that songs may ne'er; 

The heart has no such tuneful birds: ~, 
_As those that sing from ruins there. 


Nor gayest those who gayest sing; 


°yNaught to the outer world he owes, 
Tis but a glass wherein is seen 








MARY LEIGH’S CHRISTMAS-EVE. 





BY CLARA 


B. HEATH. 





Ir was Christmas-eve, and Mary Leigh sat by 

the window, in the suburbs of a great.city. The ; 
fire burned low, and the room grew cold and 
cheerless. The out-door prospect was still more 
gloomy. A cold December wind came in fitful 
gusts against the windows, tossing the dead 
leaves across the gravel-walks, and sighing ; 
mournfully through the leafless branches of $ 
the trees. But Mary Leigh was not at all 

affected by it; indeed, she scarcely glanced out 


had looked forward to the joyous day, when her 
bright dreams should be realized. When school 
life should really begin, and countless books 
unlock for her their hidden treasures. She 
thought, too, of the sudden death of that beloved 
mother, that had put all pleasant anticipations 
far away from her thoughts. 

She had been left alone. None cared to aid 
her now; she was not theirs, and bitterly the 
orphan felt it. Going to school was out of the 


except to note, at intervals, how low the sun ; question now, with no home, and her limited 


was getting, and calculate how long a time 
intervened before the supper-hour. 3 
There was a shade of anxiety and care rest- 
ing on ‘her pale features, changing sometimes 
to a look of vexation. It was the eve of a$ 
holiday; but life had no holiday for her. The 3 
table before her was heaped with pieces and } 
patterns. A coat, much worn, but ripped in $ 





means. She must teach for her living, they 
said. She did not choose her vocation—there 
was no choice left her. Naturally delicate, 
with feeble strength, and an ambitious mind, 
she could think of nothing else; longing to do 
something for others, yet not able to help her- 
self. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately—who shall 












pieces, and pressed carefully, was laid before ;judge? her place in the teacher’s desk was soon 
her for consideration. She thought it would } vacant. Mr. Leigh, one of the committee, 
make a winter jacket for Johnny, her youngest } thought Mary Morton would be an ornament to 
boy, who needed it sadly. But it would not do. $ his cottage-home, left desolate when his mother 
She had turned it every way, and the. patterns Sdied; and he asked her to be his wife. So 
were laid on, again and again, to no purpose. $ Mary Morton became Mary Leigh. Gossiping 
There was a vhin place here, and a spot there. } mothers said the school-teacher had done well, 
“It is no use,” sighed poor Mrs. Leigh; “it is } for Arthur Leigh was a fine man, full of energy, 
too scant a pattern.” pe would be rich, too, some day. Poor orphan 
“She leaned her head heavily on her hand, and ; Mary! She was grateful for his love; and she 
the tears gathered in her eyes. ‘I have been } poured out for him all the hoarded affection of 
all my life,” she said, “at least ever since I can 3 her heart. Hers was no stinted gift, but an 
remember, trying to make one dollar do the } overflowing love, garnered through many lonely, 
duty of three—trying to make something out i weary years. The world said they were happy; 
of nothing.” Her thoughts went back to her 3 and the bright tears gathered in Mary’s eyes, 
earliest recollections of her childhood; to the } as she often asked herself why she was not? 
patient widowed mother toiling, day after day, : As years passed on, three little children were 
far beyond her strength, uacomplaining, accom- ; given to them. Two sturdy, roguish boys, and 
plishing so much, and yet receiving so little ; a blue-eyed fairy, that bore the name of Lily. 
credit from the hard-judging world. She thought ; But the sweet baby-girl was too fair a blossom 
of the school-room where she had sat, oh! so } for this cold world, and was soon transplanted 
wearily, trying to learn lessons far beyond her $ to heaven. 

comprehension, with no guide save the text-} ‘‘Because we are not worthy;” and Mary’s 
book, which she could not understand, and the } tears fell fast on the little unconscious sleeper. 


. indifferent teacher, who kept school because she } Not so much for her loss, as for the knowledge 


must do something for a living. She thought of }that she was not worthy to train that sinless 

all the long, weary struggle to fit herself for the } babe for heaven. : 

world—to become an ornament to society; of } Mrs. Leigh’s thoughts had wandered back over 

the yearning and thirsting for more knowledge, } all these weary years, noting every heartache, 

and the half promise of assistance from friends. ; every new trial. Her efforts for improvement 

She thought of her fond anticipations as she ‘ had passed unnoticed; her thoughtful love and 
44) 
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MARY LEIGH’S © 


HRISTMAS-EVE. 





care had not been appreciated; and, worse than 
all, her love seemed thrown away on her thought- 
less husband, who should have shielded her 
from petty trials and yvexations. . ‘Yes,’ she 
said, audibly, ‘‘I have tried all my life to make 
something out, of nothing, and I have failed, 
These little cares and troubles may be trifles, 
but they are very hard to bear.” 

The worn pieces and little patterns were 
pushed aside hastily, and the weary head was 
bowed on the table, while sob after sob broke 
the stillness of the room. The clock on the 
mantle struck the hour of five, and she started 
up nervously. Hastily putting aside her work, 
she bathed her face and swollen eyes, then 
descended to the kitchen. She kindled a fire 
and began to prepare the evening-meal. The 
children came in from their out-door play, noisy 
and clamorous for supper. 
jacket, and lost his knife. Johnny was half 
crying, half scolding, and holding up a bruised 
hand. He had stumbled and fallen on the hard 
frozen ground, and though he was a brave little 
fellow, the tears would come. The wants of 
the children were kindly attended to, and the 
supper-table laid with its snowy cloth. The 
biscuit were light and nice. The preserves were 
brought from the cool cellar, and the pie put 


near the grate to warm. There was only one ; 


maid-of-all-work, and that was Mary Leigh 
herself. She tried to recover her wonted cheer- 
fulness, as she prepared the fragrant tea in 
anticipation of her husband’s speedy arrival. 

He came soon, greeting his pale, patient wife 
with a careless smile, but his children with $ 
kind words and kisses. Arthur Leigh was not : 
an unkind man; “only thoughtless,” his friends : 
said. Yes, thoughtless he certainly was; and, 
if the truth must be told, selfish, too. He did 
ample justice to the viands placed before him, 
while his wife, unnoticed, helped the children 
and sipped her tea, too weary and worn to care 
to eat anything. She followed her husband 
to the sitting-room, after putting aside the tea- 
things and setting the room in order. Mr. 
Leigh had just finished the evening paper, and 
was preparing to go out’as his wife entered the 
room. : 

“Mary,” he asked, anxiously, “have you 
spent that money that I gave you yesterday? 
I have run short to-day, and I will borrow it.of 
you if you do not need it now.” 

Need it! He had given her three a 
reserving twice as much for himself; and she 
had been revolving in her mind, for the last 
hour, what to do with it. Other families had 


money, even if a little, for Christmas presents 


Albert had torn his ; 


; to the children; but Arthur said Christmas pre- 
sents we e “ta humbug.” For them there was 
really no Christmas. If she could get the neces- 
saries of life for her family, she was thankful. 
So she had been considering whether she should 
take this money for a pair of shoes, long needed, 
or buy a jacket for Johnny, which garment was 
indispensable for the cold weather. 

“I had thought of getting cloth for John for 
a jacket,” she answered, timidly; ‘‘but,if you . 
need it, I will wait.” 

“John a jacket! I don’t see why you cannot 
make over Albert’s clothes for him, I’m sure. 
Because it is a little more work, I suppose. 
Mrs. Somers never buys new cloth for her boys;” 
and he took the bill she handed him, and went 
out hastily, shutting the door, by no means 
softly, behind him. 

“<I did try hard to make the old clothes do,” 
she said, ‘‘but they were completely worn-out.” 
Tears came now; she had kept them back with 
a strong will while her husband was speaking; 
for if there was anything that Arthur Leigh 
hated, it was to see a woman cry. He had told 
her so repeatedly; and the brave woman, dread- 
Sing nothing so much as his anger, had con- 
$ quered herself, and sat down to her sewing in 
silence. 

Arthur Leigh strode down, the street, solilo- 
¢ quising to himself: ‘“‘I do wish Mary was not 
3 80 easily discouraged. She is always down-. 
3 hearted about some trifle. Something went 
3 wrong to-day, I suppose. I’m sure she had 
< everything she needs; but women are never 
3 contented.” As he spoke thus, he encountered 
: the friends who were to meet him. He had 
wanted the money to pay his share of the even- 
ing’s pleasure. He could keep Christmas-eve, 
even if his family could not. And yet, it was 
not without a twinge of conscience that he 
thought of his wife at home. Mr. Arthur 
Leigh was not wholly bad; he was only 
selfish, 

His wife sat alone all that evening, stitching 
wearily. The children were in. bed, their little 
cares and sorrows forgotten in sleep. Mary 
Leigh sighed audibly. There was no one to 
chide her now. ‘I do not see why our chil- 
dren cannot have better clothes, and look as 
well as other people’s,” she thought to herself. 
“If we were very poor, it would be different; 
but with Arthur’s salary we ought to have things | 
comfortable, especially as Ido my own work. 
:I surely am not extravagant in dress. I am 
>almost ashamed.to go to church now, my 
: clothes are so shabby. If I mention i}, Arthur 








3 says, ‘Stay at home then. If you only go t¢ 
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show new clothes, it will net do you any good. 
I don’t see but what you look well enough.’ 
Sometimes he says, ‘Oh, yes! you must have 
this or that. I’ll give you the money next week.’ 
But he forgets it, and I eannot bear to keep 
asking for money. Poor Arthur! I wonder if 
anything has gone wrong to-day. If he would 
only tell me about his business, and let me 
know his trials and disappointments, how much 
better I could sympathize with him!” and, with 
a heart softened toward her husband, she took 
up her little Bible, sure of finding something to 
comfort her. . 

“Trust in the Lord with all thy heart, and 
lean not on thine owm understanding.” ‘In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths.” Yes, if she could only do 
that—and she had tried. Ever since she had 
kissed baby Lily good-by, she had longed for 
that ‘‘peace. that passeth all understanding,” 
and that ‘‘rest that remaineth for the people of 
God.” How insignificant, how trifling seemed 
petty disappointments and annoyances of the 
past day! The memory of them could no 
longer vex her. ‘In all thy ways acknow- 
ledge Him.” The words came to her with new 
meaning. Should she then ask help to bear 
these little trials, these minor ills of life? 
Hitherto she had only gone to the Saviour 
with what she called great burdens. Would 
He help her to bear trifles also? ? 

When her husband came home, an hour later, 
irritated with himself and disappointed with 
his evening, he wondered silently at the cheer- 





ful, happy look on Mary’s pale face. He felt 
keen remorse. “I shall have some more money 
soon, Mary, and you shall have it to get your- 
self and the children some clothes,” he said, in 
a softened mood, as he bent over his wife, and 
kissed her pale cheek. ‘‘And to-morrow, as it 
is a holiday, (we don’t often keep Christmas, 
but will for once,) we will go and see uncle 
John. A ride will do you good—you are grow- 
ing thin and pale, darling.” He had noticed 
lately how patiently and uncomplainingly she 
had borne his teasing words, and the children’s 
waywardness; how careful she had been not to 
irritate or provoke him when weary ; and though 
he scarcely acknowledged it to himself, it had 
had an influence over him. From that Christ- 
mas-eve, too, he began to be a different man. 
As days went by, and he witnessed his wife’s 
constant patience and cheerfulness, as he saw 
that she possessed something to which his own 
heart way’ a stranger, imperceptibly his con- 
duct changed toward her. He became more 
thoughtful of her comfort—more ready to sup- 
ply her wants. Gradually he even began to 
practice economy if his own expenditure, and 
was surprised to find how many things he could 
do without, which he had once thought indis- 
pensable to his comfort, 

Mary Leigh never forgot that Bible lesson, 
learned on that Christmas-eve, when her heart 
was bowéa down beneath an accumulated bur- 
den of trifling cares and disappointments. ‘In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall 
direct thy paths.” 





“HARVEST HOMK.” 





BY PHILO HENRIETTA CARE. 





Aaatn in the meadows, so wide and green, 
The mowers are tossing the fragrant hay; 

And down from the upland the cooling wind, 
Blows over the brow of this Summer day. 


Tn and out, with its threads of gold, 
The woof of the valley the sunlight weaves; 
And the reapers are merrily driving home, 
The last high load of golden sheaves. 


Ah, yes! the last load! and wave on wave 
Of the harvest-hymn goes swelling by ; 
‘A psalm so glad that it fills the earth, 
And floats away to the cloud-flecked sky. 


It is more than ever a “harvest home,” 

This grateful song with its glad refrain; 
A pean of victory, a shout of joy, 

Runs up and down through the swelling strain. 
“Hurrah! for the white, white flag of peace 

Is floating over the land so wide; 





Hurrah for our army! hurrah for our ships! 
And the conquering heroes we hail with pride.” 


Thus gladly they sing, and well we know 
That banners flaunt and bugles play, 
And drums are beating all over the land, 

To hail this gladly jubilant day. 


This day of peace; and patient hearts 
Are throbbing high at last with bliss; 
Husbands, and brothers, and lovers to greet, 
Brave hands to clasp, and warm lips to kiss, 


But I look intomy clouded heart; 
Ah! the crape is heavy upon the door ; 
And I think of a far-off, nameless grave, 
And a soldier-boy who will come no more. 


Two years ago, on a day like this, 

When the harvesters sang and the earth was bright: 
His life went out with the smoke of the guns, 

And mine grew dark as the biackest night. 





























ORIENTAL EMBROIDERY. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 





In the front of the number, we give two de- 
signs in this new and pretty embroidery. Figure 
1 is done with narrow ribbon, fastened on the 
edges with button-hole stitch, done in coarse 
sewing or embroidery silk. The dots are em- 
broidered in a contrasting color with silk, and 
surrounded with gold, or steel beads. In figure 
2 the waved line is done in cat-stitch with em- 


broidery silk, with beads between, as seen in 
the design. The cross-pieces are done in white 
embroidery, at equal distances, with black silk; 
the stars between may be of various colors. This 
Oriental embroidery is exceedingly fashionable 
at present, and is much used for the jackets 
which are now 80 fashionable, sacques, skirts 
of dresses, and opera cloaks. 








FALL AND'WINTER JACKET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 

















Tus jacket may be made of black silk, vel- 
vet, or cloth, according as the wearer desires a 
jacket for fall, or for winter wear. It buttons 
straight down the front, and is fitted to the 
figure. It is ornamented with two points on 
each side, proceeding from the side-pieces of 
the front and back. They are fixed to the gar- 


ment by the seam under the arm, and fall na- 





turally to the bottom. These points are trimmed 

with black silk puffing, bordered by a narrow - 
} guipure, and terminated by two silk tassels. A ; 

similar trimming is applied to the neck, at the — 
; shoulder seam, also to the seam of the sleeve 
and round the wristband. At top the sleeve is 
round. 





We give a diagram, by which it may be cut 
444 
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out, after first enlarging the different pieces to, No, 6. Point or Back. 
the sizes indicated. 
No. 1. Front. 
No. 2. Sipz-Precez or Froyr. 
No. 8. Pomurt or Front. 
No. 4. Baox. 
No. 5. Supz-Precez or Back. 
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No, 7. SusEve. 

Owing to the length of this garment, No. 1 
is given six inches too short, and No. 2, eight 
inches. Our subscribers must, therefore, pro- 
long the lines of those two patterns to have 


them of the proper length. 


pie 





"PERSIAN DESIGN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Tus design in embroidery is for ornamenting 
the corners and back of a jacket. The palms 


ay PRAIA 





$ interspersed with stéel and gold beads, 





are done in various colored embroidery silk, 





HANGING PIN-CUSHION. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an en- 
graving of a very pretty Hanging Pin-Cushion. 
The design gives the Pin-Cushion in full size 
when made. Of course, in cutting out the silk, 
or velvet, of which it is to be made, a large mar- 
gin must be allowed for the making and stuffing. 
This cushion is of black velvet, embroidered 
with floss silk: shaded green for the leaves and 


stems, bright blue for the flowers, with white } white opaque beads, produces a charming effect ; 
for the centers; small gold beads surround the } also emerald green with gold beads. Many com- 
petals of the flowers, also the center. A-row of} binations can be produced, all equally pretty. 





oe 





gold beads around the outer edge of the cushion, 
also in clusters of three or four around the top. 
Tassels of the beads, or leoped fringe of the 
same; and three-eighths of a yard of gold cord 
to suspend it by, completes the cushion. Two 
bunches of gold beads are required; and silk or 
velvet may be used, as the fancy may suggest. 
Sky-blue velvet, embroidered altogether with 
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LAMP-MAT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





Teadtins 





Tue foundation of this 
Mat is a circular piece of 
stiff pasteboard, covered 
with silk of a pretty shade 
of violet. The leaves are 
cut out of red cloth and 
gray cloth, embroidered ( 
with white glass beads on 
the red cloth, and with 
gold and jet beads upon 
the gray cloth, following- 
the design we give. This 
arrangement of color may 
be modified, making the 
center of the Mat\of green, 
and the leaves of shades of 


‘ 
















448 SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 


seen in large design. Some care must be taken 
in the arrangement that the end of the leaves 
are hid, and the colors artistically placcd, or 
else your Mat will fail in beauty. 








green and brown, like autumn leaves; embroider 
these leaves with crystal beads, imitating the 
dew-drops upon roses. Prepare twenty of these 
leaves so embroidered, and dispose of them as 








SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 











THERE are 80 many ways in which a design pretty a pattern. Nothing, we think, could be 
like this can be made available, that our readers $ more tasteful than this combination of wheat- 
‘will thank us, we know, for giving them so very * ears and grapes. 





BUTTERFLY IN TULLE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Tue body and front wings ofthe Butterfly; form nearly the entire trimmings for many 
are cut out in tulle doubled, and afterward} dresses. They are placed round the bottom 
darned with black or colored floss silk; the} of the skirt, on the waistbands, sleeves, and 
small wings are left clear. These Butterflies * bodices of dresses. 














END OF CRAVAT. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 














EMBROIDERED ends for cravats are Booming | day gift, than one of these néatly émbroidered 
quite fashionable. It is a kind of work which} cravats. We give above a pretty design, of 
every lady, almost, can do; and nothing is more | the full size, for such a cravat. The material 
suitable for a Christmas, New-Year’s, or Birth- { may be in silk or cambric. 
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BUTTERFLY AND INITIALS IN EMBROIDERY. 





Vou. XLVIIL—27 








THE CASKET TOILET-CUSHION. 





BY MES: JANE WEAVEB. 








Tms form of Cushion—combining at the; wadding, covered with sarsnet inside, and out- 
game time a handy receptacle for many toilet 3 side a covering of velvet; the top ornamented 
-articles—has long been used, covered first with $ with beads, according to the design. 
glazed cambri¢, and having some fancy white Crimson, violet, black, blue, or green velvet, 
amaterial over it. or silk, look equally well worked with crystal 

The hoy is a strong segar-box, lined with} and opal, or crystal and chalk-beads. 
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VARIETIES IN FASHIONS. 451 


The trimming round the edge is of ribbon to ;the canvas should afterward be withdrawn. 
match the covering. Canvas may be placed : The design serves equally for a Cushion, dis- 
over the material to work the beads upon, and 3 pensing with the box. 
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VARIETIES IN FASHIONS. 





‘ BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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WINGNA ROLKA 


BY A. BACHMANN. 





Published by permission of SEP, WINNER, proprietor of Copyright. 
Moderato. — A A A A A 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
“PereRson® vor 1866. Dovuste Size Cowrep, Sreer ; 


EDITOR’S TABLE 


THE OPIXION OF THE Press.—The newspaper press is 
> Unanimous in pronouncing “ Peter8on’s Magazine” to be the 





Fasnton-PLates.—We call attention to the Pr tus, for 
next year, to be found on the cover, It will be seen that 
we contemplate various improvements,the chief cf which * 
will be a double-size, colored, steel fashion-plate in each 
number. 

This single improvement will cost us nearly twenty thou- 
sand dollars extra. We mention this fact to show the 
public that we stop at no expense, in order to add tothe 
attractions of “Peterson,” relying for our remuneration, 


not on large profits on a small edition, but on small profits ; 


on @ large one. This is the secret of our having been able 
to publish, for so many years, so cheap, yet so good, a 
Magazine. We have now the largest circulation of any 
monthly in the United States, and we expect, next. year, to 
double it. 

For our mammoth fashien-plate will not be our only § 
improvement, The Magazine wil] be printed on new type, 


and the reading matter increased. Our original stories ; 


have been, for years, superior to those to be found in other 
ladies’ magazines. Our list of original contributors is un- 
rivaled: and such first-class writers as Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, $ 
Frank Lee Benedict, and the author of “The Second Life,” ° 
are, engaged to write exclusively for us. While retaining 
the best of these contributors, new writers of acknowledged 
ability will be added. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will sub- 
scribe for “Peterson,” if its claims are fully presented, un- 3 
less a promise has been given to take some other magazine. ¢ 
Be, therefore, the first in the field. A specimen Will be sent, 
gratis, if written for, to show to acquaintances, so that you 3 
need not injure your own copy. Don’t lose a moment! 


Wuat We May Exprcr.—If the attempt, being made in 
Paris, to reintroduce the fashions of the first Empire, suc- 


ceeds, we shall have an era of the worst taste possible. The 3 
Empire bonnet has already triumphed, so has the Empire ; 


head-dress ; but on some ladies these really look very pretty. 

The Empire gown, however, was hidéous. Here is what 
Miss Berry, (whose “Journals and Correspondence” have 
just been published in London,) says of it. She visited ° 
Paris in 1802, just after the short-lived Peace of Amiens. 
“The little colored plates of the Paris fashions are exact, 
unexaggorated representations of their dresses, but in 3 
reality they are seldom exhibited upon as handsome figures. ¢ 
Loads of finery in gold and silver, excessively €ine laces, 
bare necks and shoulders, more than half’ way down the 
back, with the two blade-bones squeezed together in a very 
narrow-backed gown; arms covered with nothing but a 
piece of fine lace below the shoulders; and trains that never 
ended: in short, an endless variety of bad taste, without 
one single figure that one’s eye could repose on with plea- 
sure. Such were the women.” This, as we have said, was 
in 1802, Already dresses are cut “more than half way down 
the back,” as Miss Berry expresses it, by the most fashion« 
able dress-miaker of Paris, who, by-the-by, isa man. In our 
October number was such a dress. So, ladies, you see what 
you may expect, if the Empire styles triumph altogether! 3 
For one, we hope they may not. Of course, we shall givo 
the latest fashions, whatever they are; and then you may ° 
dress to suit yourselves. 


Tax Best Puntisuxp.—The Mount Carmel (Ill.) Democrat ‘ 
says:—* All things considered, Peterson's, for cheapness anil ¢ 


a ; the best Magazine ofits kind published.” 
5 


3 cheapest and best, execlling in fashions, literature, etc., and, 
; therefore, just the one for the times. We have hundreds of 
notices to this effect. Says the Waukegan (Ill.)@azette:— 
; “Tt is the most practical help and dmstructive-companion 
8 that a lady can have—next to a good and intelligent hus- 
: band.” Says the Port Clinton (0.) News:—*Peterson’s is 
¢ the cheapest Ladies’ Magazine published.” Says the Ports- 
2 mouth (0.) Times :—* For, merit and cheapness combined, 
3 the ladies will find ‘Peterson’ unsurpassed.” Says the 

Milan (Mo.) Radical:—“If you are not taking this Maga- 
3 zine now, commence right away.” Says the Galeville (N. 
$ ¥.) Casket:—“The engravings are the finest, the fashion- 
3 plates the latest, and the reading matter the most choice.” 

Says the Whitehall. (N. Y.) Times:—*The stories are con- 

ceded, by all who have read them, to be of the highest 
$.order of literature.” Says the Woodsfield (0.) Spirit of 
° Democracy :—“The fashions are of the very latest, both for 
ladies and children. The literature cannot be excelled. 
} This is decidedly the cheapest and best Two Dollar Maga~ 
§ zine published.” Says the Machias (Me.) Union:—‘The 
° steel engraving ig ‘Peterson’s’ for September, ‘Who's Bit 
> My Apple,’ is worth a dollar.’ And the Grayville (III.) 
N Indepeudent says:—“ The last number is before us, rich in 
$ matter, engravings, etc., and proves ‘Peterson’ to be the 
> Magazine.” 

Tae First Bonnet.—The first bonnet worn in England 
was brought from Italy in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
9 and its form was a compromise between the present Italian 
3 peasant hat and the French hood. The materials employed 
33 in constructing these head ornaments were crimson satin 
2 elaborately embroidered, cloth of gold, and similar rich 
; materials. The Leghorn flat, with perpendicular crown 
¢ and wide brim, standing out far around the face, was the 
first legitimate bonnet worn, and this appeared long after 
Queen Elizabeth’s time. It was trimmed with artificial 
® flowers and immense bows of ribbon. 

Our New EnGLAnp subscribers, particularly, will be de- 
2 lighted with “The Old Mill of Amoskeag,” one of our no- 
§ velets for 1866. It is the best stery written by its author 
since her “Susy L——’s Diary,” and is, perhaps, even better 
than that. It will be popular everywhere, however, and 
$ not only in New England. 
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CHEERFULNESS is one of the greatest of virtues, It makes 
everybody around you happy, besides keeping yourself 

happy also. To be cheerful is not difficult. Be contented, 
hope for the best, and think as well as possible of every- 
body. If you do these things, you will be happy and cheerfal. 

Tue Mopet MaGazin&.—The Olney (Ill.) Democrat says :-— 
“ Peterson’s is the model Magazine of the world, and every 
real lady should have it. Its fashion-plates are always the 
very latest, and its stories excellent.” 
§ Maxine A Scorr or Reticion is a bad sign in'a young 
2 man, or an old one either. If ladies wif! take our advice, 
S they will have nothing to say to a suitor who does it, no 
¢ matter how rich, or talented, or famous he is. 

Tue Postace on this Magazine is twelve cents yearly, 
payable, every three months, in advance, at the office 
3 where the Magazine is received. 
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“Exprre” Bownets.—A lady writes as follows about the 
new fashion of bonnets: 

“ Mr. Eprrorn—I suppose all the ridicule in the world won’t 
put down the fashion. If it would, I for one would uncork 
the vials of my satire and pour it upon the Empire bonnets. 
The milliners have said we shan’t save our money at their 
expense, and so I suppose those who dare not be out of the 
fashion will adopt it. 

“One of our household came in yesterday and declared 
she had just seen the exptre bonnet, and it was the ugliest 
thing that ever a sane Christian wore. As to the decidedly 
distinguished air it gives, or is said to give, I for one can’t 
see it. Some people, you know, can’t help looking distin- 
guished, let them wear what they will; while others, with 
plenty of money, and an old name to back them up, persist 
in going dowdy to the end of their days. 

“T am waiting, however, to pass u good, fair judgment 
upon it; but I take the opportunity to say, before custom 
makes it passable, that, with old Hannah, I declare it, at 
first sight, to be the “ugliest thing that ever a sane Chris- 
tian wore. “a. B..” 

Our correspondent must have patience. The “Empire 
bonnet” will have its day, just as the “ waterfall” is having 
it. After a sharp struggle, in Paris, the Empire bonnet has 
triumphed. It must run its course. And it is made in 
different styles, as our wood-cuts, this month, show. Some $ 
faces, too, look very bewitching in it. Let us, hope, dear 
ladies, that your faces will belong to that class. 

NEVER QUARREL with a husband, a wife, a brother, a sister, 
or any other dear friend. “A soft answer,” says Scripture, 


“turneth away wrath.” No matter how illy you may think 5 


yourself treated, remember these words of Holy Writ, and 2 
reply accordingly. When the injurer has had time for re- 
flection, he, or she, if so answered, will become thoroughly ¢ 


ashamed. A quarrel always leaves a scar. There is no ; 


greater error than to think, with a popular saying, that 
lovers ought to quarrel occasionally, for the sake of the 
making up. 

Hien Price or Parer.—The high price of paper, which 
still prevails, continues to prevent, to a very great degree, 
the republication of good novels. If the public wishes 
cheap reading, they must go to “Peterson” for it. We are 
now paying for the paper, on which ache is printed, 
twice as mueh, per pound, as we did before the war. We 
ought to get, in reality, twice as much for the Magazine; § 


Lut we ask only two dollars, as before, and are the only ° 


Magazine that does; all the others have raised their prices. 


¢ — 


A Nove Bertae of Valenciennes lace and white satin 3 


ribbon, passed round the top of the dress behind, forming 
braces in front, and crossed again behind, where it tied as 
a sash, is much worn now. 

Tau JANUARY Noumper will be ready by the first of 
December. It will contain no less than three illustrated 
stories, among them the beginning of Mrs Stephens’ great ° 
novelet, The Soldier’s Orphans.” Remit early! 

SvuBscriBers IN CLUBS can have the Magazine sent wher- } 
ever they reside. If desired, the Magazine will be sent to § 
as many different post-offices as there are members of the 
club. 

Goop Taste in dress will do more than even money. The 
French women understand this, and hence the supremacy 
of French fashions. 


“fae Sorprer’s ORPHANS,” our lengest novelet for next 


year, is one of the most powerful stories ever written It is 
appropriate, also, to the times. 


In Remirtine, rite legibly, at the top of your letter, the 
name of your post-office, county, and state. If possible, pro- 
cure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a post-office 
order cannot be had, get a draft on Philadelphia or New 
York, deducting the exchange. If neither order, nor draft 
ean be had, remit in greenbacks or bank notes. The U. 
8. postal currency, but no other, taken for fractions of a 
dollar. 

Our Trrie-Pace.—The beautiful steel-plate title-page, 
which we give in this number, is finer, we think, than any 
we have had for several years. Our artist was in one of his 
happiest moods when he designed it. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Neal’s Chorcoal Sketches. Three Volumes Complete in 
One. With Twenty-One JMustrations from Original De- 
signs by F. O. C. Darley. 1 vol. 12 mo. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson & Brothers.—The late Joseph C. Neal has never 
yet had his proper place assigned to him in the literature 
of America, He began to write before Dickens did; and it 
is indisputable, we think, that the latter was influenced in 
this earlier and better sketches, by the writings of the 
; former. In many of those earlier sketches the resemblance 
is too great to be attributed to accident. We regard Poe 
and Neal as, perhaps, the two most original minds in the 
lighter literature of this country. 

Recollections of Seventy Years. By Mrs. John Farrar. 
1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor @& Fields—A volume full 
2 of delightful reminiscences. In her earlier years, Mrs. 
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2 Farrar lived in England, where she met Mrs. Barbauld, 

§ Mrs. Opie, Elizabeth Fry, Lord Nelson, Lady Hamilton, 
3 Mrs. Sismondi, George the Third, the Prince Regent, and 
: other celebrated characters. The book is written in an 
‘ easy, chatty style. 

Rose Douglas. A Novel. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers —The scene of this novel is laid in 
Scotland, during the last century; and the pictures it gives 
$ of life there are vivid and quaint. A healthy moral tone 
pervades the book. It is a novel of character rather than 
of incident; a quiet, pleasant book, and altogether free from 
sensationalism. 

Lyrics of Life. By Robert Browning. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor @ Fields.—This is another volume of 
§ Ticknor & Fields’ “Companion Poets for the People.” The 
2 selections are well made for the purpose in view, and will 
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2? assist, we think, to increase Browning’s popularity. The 
’ book is illustrated, but quite indifferently. — 
Our Artist in Cuba. By G. W. Carleton. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
§ New York: Carleton.—In the winter of 1864-5, Mr. Carleton, 
the publisher, visited Cuba. The fruits of the excursion are 
before us, in this neat volume, with its fifty capital cari- 
¢ catures of what he saw there. Some of the drawings are 
quite inimitable. 
Artemus Ward: His Travels. With Comic Jllustrations 
by Mullen. 1vol.,12 mo. New York: Carleton—Both tho 
$ letter press and illustrations, in this book, are excellent. 
As a bit of burlesque, the “ poor red man and pretty waiter 
$ girl,” is unsurpassed. It isin this volume that the author 
$ gives his experience among the Mormons. 

The Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol.,8 vo. 
Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This firm tesues Dick- 
ens’ last novel, in four different styles, with all the illus- 
{ trations, and at prices to suit everybody. 

Harper’s Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion, No. 14, 
° is before us, and fully maintains the merit of that fine 
{ serial. The wood engravings are very spirited. 

The Apple of Life. By Owen Meredith. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
: Boston: Tickncr & Fields —Tho new poem, by young Bul- 
) wer, who writes under the assumed name of Owen Meredith. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

We Bee Leave to call the attention of our readers to the 
following Trade Mark adopted by the Magic Ruffle Com- 
pany, in order to protect themsclves against spurious imi- 
tations and infringements of their goods. 

This Trade Mark is put on each box and card of Genuine 
Macc Rorrwxs, and is a guarantee that the goods will sus- 
tain the high reputation that the Company have acquired 
of making the best Ruffles in the market. : 

Persons wishing to buy a good article, should be sure to 
see that this Mark is on the card on which the Ruffle is 
wound. 





+ 





The office of the © 8t., New York. 
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Cuorce PHoToGRAPHS—onLY TEN CENTS EACH. 


Beecher, Rev. H. W. Lincoln’s Early Home. 

Comin’ thro’ the Rye. Washington Crown. Lincoln. 

Convanience of Married Life. President Johnson. 

Onconvanience of Single Life. Longfellow’s Children. 

Child’s Prayer, (beautiful.) | Love at First Sight. 

Dream of Hope. Matrimonial Joys 

Evangeline. Matrimonial Sufferings. ‘ 

First Kiss of Love. Sweet Eighteen. 

Gen. Grant. The Angel of Peace. 

Gen. Hooker. The Little Coquette. 

Gen. Sherman. Tom Thumb’s Wife and Baby. 

Gen. Sheridan. Before the Wedding. 

Gen. Thomas. After the Wedding. 

God Bless Papaand Mamma. The First Baby. 

Honor thy rand thy The Mother’s Blessing. 
Mother. The Wife’s Prayer. 

Ex-Pres. Lincoln and Family. We Praise Thee, Oh, God! 


Art Catalogues sent free. Lady agents wanted. 
G. W. TOMLINSON, Art Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


Tue ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL contains Por- 
traits, Characters, and Biographies of leading men, living 
and dead. Also, EraNno.oey, or the Races, PuyrsioLocy, the 
Laws of Life. Parenowocy, with cheice of pursuits. Puy- 
sI0GNOMY, or “ Signs of Character.” PsycHo.oer, the Science 
of the Soul, and much other matter, to be found in no other 
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OUR ARM-CHAIB.—PARLOR AMUSEMENTS." 
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selects another of the company, who takes her place upon a 
stool in frent of her companions, and must be prepared to 
answer sii the qpommiiens which the Mistress may.bring 
against her. 

Mistress.—You ventured te go out yesterday without my 
permission; where did you go? 

Accused.—To my auut’s, (here she points to one of her 
companions, who must at once answer, “ Yes, mistress,” or 
pay a forfeit.) 

Mistress.—That is not all; you have been somewhere else, 
my thumb tells me so. (Ai the word thumb, the Accused 
answers, “It knows nothing about it, which she repeats 
until the Mistress names another finger.) 

Mistress.—And, what is worse, you did not go alone, 

Accused.—It knows nothing about it. 

Mistress.—Still it says that you were in a grove—— 

Accused.—It knows nothing about it. 

Mistress.—And that a handsome young man was there at 
the same time. 

Accused.—It knows nothing about it. 

Mistress.—You have even dined in company with him. It 
is my middle finger tells me this, 

Accused.—Do not believe it. (This is the phrase where 
the middle finger is spoken of.) 

Mistress.—And in a private room, 

Accused.—Do not believe it. My neighbor knows to the 
. (She points to another young lady, who must 
. answer, “ “Yes, Mistress.” ) 

Mistress —After the dinner, which lasted for a long 
time—— 

Accused.—Do not believe it. 

Mistress.—The young man brought you back in a carriage. 

Accused.—Do not believe it. 

Mistress.—And the carriage was overturned in crossing a 
brook. 

Accused.—Do not believe it. 

Mistress —And when you returned, your dress was wet 
and torn. 

Accused.—Do not believe it. I can bring the testimony 
of one, two, or three of my companions. (She points toward 
those who are inattentive to the game in preference to the 
others. .They must answer, “Yes, Mistress,” or pay a for- 
feit.) 

Mistress.—It is my little finger that has told me so. 

Accused.—Pardon me, Mistress, it has told a falsehood. 
(All the young ladies say at the same time, “ Ah! the wicked 
little finger!”’) 

* Mistress.—It insists upon it, however. 

Accused.—It has told a falsehood. Ask all my companions. 

All, without uttering a word, lift up their right-hand, as 


publication. It is a handsomely illustrated monthly, with 3 $ if to attest the falsehood of the accusation. The slightest 
ninety-six columns of rich reading matter. Newsmen have $ 3 hesitation is punished by a forfeit. 


it. Sold at 20 cents, or $2a year, by FOWLER & WELLS, $ 
No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


3 


3 


s 


Mistress—It says that all these young ladies tell a false- 
hood. 
All rise. Those who keep their seats pay a forfeit. The 


Tue Bunyan Mezzotints.—These two elegant mezzotints, 3 Accused returns among her companions; a new Mistress is 
one representing “Bunyan in Jail with his Blind Child,” 3 chosen, who designates a new culprit, and the game con- 
and the other, “Bunyan’s Wife Interceding for his Release $ $ tinues. 


from Prison,” may be had by remitting $3.00. Or either 3 


3 


If, on the contrary, the first Mistress, content with the 


may be had for $2.00. Address Charles J. Peterson, Phila- N testimony which the young ladies have given without rising, 


delphia. 





PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 

Tae Tevi-Tae Lirt.z Fiverr.—This game is intended for 
young ladies; if, however, a few young gentlemen are of 
the company, their presence may contribute to render it ° 
the more amusing. 


3 


POV. 


2 


3 


N 
: 


announces that the little finger declares that it was mis- 
taken, she can bring forward new charges, to which the 
culprit must answer in the same manner as before described. 
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PIII IIA. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Rocx-Work. FERNS AND Mosses—In many gardens, 
especially in those in level countries, rock-work is a very 


All the company place themselves in a semicircle, within $ pretty feature. We will give a few hints, therefore, on 
whieh is a seat more elovated than the rest, for the school- ° y the best way of making rock-work. 
miztress, whom they at once proceed to choose. The latter 


3 


To make rock-work, some persons plant a good many 
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ferns—very nice ferns, indeed, and very healthy ferns— 
and let them grow, each one separate, in a neat little niche 
provided between two of the nice, clean, white stones, which 
compose, or at least face the rock-work. If these ferns 
grow large and branchy, and if the long fronds meet, and 
wave over and interlace gracefully with those of the other 
plants, the owners most frequently overlook the untidi- 
neas in consideration of the fine healthy growth thus mani- 
fested, and for sheer love of their greenness, which really 
must take possession of even the firmest minds, and the 
most particular gardeners. But a fernery should aim at a 
mass of greenness, and for this reason it seems to us that 
people who don’t use moss, leave the state of their fernery 
doubtful. . 

Let us suggest moss, therefore; to all intending fern-plan- 
ters. For the in-door ferneries and in green-houses there 
are abundant sorts—all the beautiful lycopods, the green, 
and the meta!lic, and the golden, and silvery mosses. For 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
8@~ Hvery receipt in this cook-book has been tested by @ 
practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 

Mock-Turtle Soup—Soak the calf’s-head in warm water 
to draw off the blood; then put it on the fire with a carrot, 
turnip, bunch of sweet herbs, and the rind of a lemon, a 
3 few whole peppers, an onion stack with four cloves, a ham- 
3 bone, and cover the head with weak stock or water; let it 
simmer till the meat i: tender enough to take off the bones; 
cut it in neat, square pieces, and put it aside; return the 
bones and any trimmings into the soup, and let it simmer 
very slowly seven or eight hours. at least, then strain off the 
soup, and let it get cold. The next day remove all the fat, 
and wipe the stock with a piece of white paper. Put some 
flour into a stewpan to brown with some butter, and add to 
it the soup; add the meat, and let all simmer together an 





the hardy out-door ones, what abundance, too, we find $ hour or two, then add about a pint of sherry; let it warm; 
everywhere, And nothing in the world helps ferns so much } season to taste, and serve with egg-balls and forcemeat- 
as moss does. Ferns detest being dried, the moss acts-in 3 balls, first boiled; the forcemeat should be made with a little 
their regard like a thick gutta-percha covering, not an atom 3 veal and ham pounded fine, with some bread-crumbs, salt, 
of moisture by its good-will shall escape. The ferns may : pepper, and lemon-peel, with a very little thyme. If the 


require good drainage—and no doubt they do; but this is 
quite a different matter from surfuce dryncss. The little 
hair-like roots of ferns grow very near the surface, and a 
very short dryness reduces them to crisp horse-hair. The 
fronds, too, are not woody, but of the year’s growth, and 
the tender green is always very impatient of hing, and 
sunshine may blister and shrivel them; hot, dry air in the 
shade is quite petent to do hing, and to change the 
fresh, young fronds, from dark healthy green to pale yellow. 

The effect of the moss is that it keeps the air moist. You 
cannot provide your ferns with a healthier mode of pre- 
serving the moisture they want than this gives in all ways; 
and we need not fear unhealthiness or dampness, for as long 
as the moss is growing it is in a healthy state. To encour- 
age moss, its presence must be, however, provided for; cocoa 
refuse and silver sand is the compost its roots delightin. If 
some convenient chinks and some shallow beds are filled 
thus, and then if the bits of moss are laid on here and there, 
and watered, the time will be very short before a green bed 
will have spread itself. A bell-glass might be turned over 
the tenderer kinds, just for a day or two, to give shade and 
moisture while starting. 

Having this bed of moss, then, provides greatly for the 
fern’s health; and if ferns are healthy, it almost includes 
their being beautiful.. But to have perfect rock-work, you 
want, not a white, rough wall, with a few bunches of leaves, 
but a real waving mass of dark, glossy green for a fernery. 
In planting the ferns, then, suppose we try sometimes to 
imitate nature’s effects a little more than most do. Go out 
into the woods, study how ferns grow there, and then come 
home and imitate it. When we plant ferns, let us give 
them some room to grow wider, to mix themselves up with 
their neighbors, and let the mossy carpet at once protect 
their roots and give them a green background, to prevent 
the bareness of neatly-arranged set plants, which, surely, 
are of all things least natural in a fernery. 

Large roots of old trees, with moss-grown branches re- 
maining; huge lumps of rock, full of holes and crevices; 
stones that are found in the native homes of some of the 
ferns we collect; things that are large, and dark, and mossy, 
and gray, are welcome; all the glaring white things are 
hopelessly out of place. Then there should be ways of 
draining, and ways of retaining moisture. Draining is 
sometimes defined as being underground husbandry, and, 
indeed, the draining does include providing as well as re- 
moving water. Large flower-pot saucers, halves of broken 
flower-pots, pieces of porous stone, thick pads of moss, are 
all available for water-supply of the roots 








thyme flavor is approved of, this mixture must be moist- 
ened with the yelks of eggs well beaten, then rolled up in 
$ flour, after dipping each in the yelk of an egg, and either 
§ thrown into boiling water to harden them, or fried in butter 
alight brown. The egg-balls are made with the yelks of 
four eggs boiled hard, and-then made into balls, with the 
raw yelk ofan egg, then scalded. 
$ Pea Soup.—Boil a pint of split peas four or five hours, 
quite tender, in two quarts of water. Add two large 
$ carrots, two turnips, a stick of celery, and some potatoes, 
2 all cut in pieces, and when tender pulp it through a sieve; 
cut a large onion in slices, and fry it in butter end flour to 
thicken the soup. Season to taste. This is useful as a soup 
for those who fast. To suit other palates, add a ham-bone 
or a piece of beef, and let it stew with the peas, taking it 
out when the soup is pulped through the colander. Serve 
sippets of bread with both soups fried in. butter very crisp. 
Oyster Soup.—Slice some onions, fry them a light brown 
in a quarter of a pound of butter, then put them on the fire 
to stew in some stock, as much as required for your soup. 
% About half an hour is sufficient before you serve, add two 
; or three dozen of oysters, with their liquor strained. Thicken 
with the yelks of six egys, and season it with white pepper, 
mace and sait; it must not boil after the eggs are put in, 
but thicken like custard. Any kind of good broth or stock 
makes the foundation. Some add to this, before the eggs 
are put in, a glass of white wine. 
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OYSTERS 
; To Make Oyster Sauce for Poultry-—The quantity of 
$ sauce required depends upon the number of people who 
2 are to partake of it, but for a moderate-sized party, four 
dozen oysters will be sufficient. They should not be opened 
untll they are wanted ; the liquor must be saved and strained. 
Put the oysters into a saucepan, pour the strained liquor in, 
and let them heat slowly, allowing them to plumb, but on 
no accotnt to boil, otherwise they will become hard. After 
they have simmered a few minutes, beard them; mix a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter with a tablespoonfal of 
flour; stir these into the liquor until it boils, and there is 
no fear of lumps; then pour in, by degrees, a breakfast- 
cupful of cream, keeping the sauce stirred until it shows 
symptoms of boiling, then add the oysters and some Cayenne 
pepper. The sauce must simmer until wanted, when be 
careful to serve it in a well-warmed tureen. Many cooks 
use milk instead of cream for this sauce. 

Escalloped Oysters —Grate some stale bread into a soup- 
plate; add to the bread « sufficiency of ground pepper, 
lemon-peel, and nutmeg as will afford geod seasoning flavor. 


3 
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Have ready at hand one dozen full-sized oysters in the shells, 
open them over the dish in which the bread, ete., is depo- 
sited, admitting the whole of the juice proceeding from the 
fish to pass into the bread-dish. Take a quarter of a pound 
of good butter, add it to the bread, and mix the whole well 
together with a spoon until it assumes a consistent form. 
Cover your oysters each with a coating of the bread con- 
stituted as above, and dispose of them in tin moulds or 
saucers, consigning the latter to a Dutch-oven before a brisk 
and clear fire. When they are done they will present to 
the eye a rich brown complexion, and possess a crustaceous 
appearance. Thesame may then be removed at convenience, 
and eaten hot from the fire. 

To Pickle Oysters.—Wash four dozen of the largest oys- 
ters you can get in their own liquor; a dessertspoonful of 
pepper, two blades of mace, a tablespoonful of salt, three of 
white wine, and four of vinegar. Simmer the oysters a few 
minutes in the liquor, then put them into small unglazed 
stone jars, or green-glass jars; boil the pickle up; skim it, 
and when cold, pour it over the oysters; tie them down 
with a bladder over them. For lunch or supper they are 
* excellent. 

MEATS. 


Collard Calj’s-Head.—Boil half a calf’s-head in just enough 
water to cover it; let it boil fur two hours; remove it from 
the broth and cut all the meat from the bones; return the 
bones again to the broth, and let them continue to stew; 
put into the broth some sage-leaves; take out the brains, 
and put the meat into a jar with some slices of ham, pep- 
per and salt, the tongue, and an eschalot. Set the jar in a 
good oven for two hours; let it be closely covered. Beat up 
the brains with two eggs, and pour them in, Remove the 
whole to a mould, and fill i¢ with the strained broth. Dish 
when quite cold. 

Stewed Leg or Neck of Lamb.—Dredge the joint with flour, $ 
and put it into a stewpan with half a pound of butter, some 
parsley, two eschalots, and a little salt and pepper; stew 
altogether very gently for an hour. Choose some lettuces 3 
with good hearts, and cut them into small pieces; put them 
into the stewpan with a little sorrel, and let them remain ¢ 
another hour, still stewing very gently. Dish the joint, and 
add to the liquor in the stewpan half a pint of water. Give 
it a beil up, pour it over the joint, and serve. This is a 
French mode of dressing lamb, and is generally approved. 

To Make Tough Meat Tender,—Carbonate of soda will be 
found a remedy for the evil of hard meat. Cut your steaks, 
the day before using, into slices about two inches thick; 
rub over them a small quantity of soda; wash off next 
morning. The same process will answer for fowls, legs of 
mutton, etc. 

Veal Sausages.—Take fat bacon and lean veal in equal 
quantities, with a handful of sage, a little salt, pepper, and, 
if at hand, an anchovy. Let all be chopped and beaten well 
together, floured, rolled, and fried. Veal sausages are bet- 
ter suited for persons whose digestion is not very strong, 
than those made of pork. 


POULTRY. 
Duck.—Clean and wipe dry your duck; prepare the stuff- 
ing thus: chop fine and throw into cold water three good- 


sized onions; rub one Jarge spoonful of sage-leaves, add two | 


ditto of bread-crumbs, a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
anda little salt and pepper, and the onions drained. Mix 
these well together, and stuff the duck abundantly, Always 
keep On the legs of a duck; scrape and clean the toes and 
legs, and truss them against the sides. The duck should be 
kept a few days before cooking to become tender. Three- 
quarters of an hour is generally enough for an ordinary- 
sized duck, Dredge and haste like a turkey. A nice gravy } 
is made by straining the drippings; skim off all the fat; ; 


then stir in a spoonful ef browned flour, a teaspoonful of } 
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> mixed mustard, and a wineglassful of claret; simmer this 
for ten minutes. Serve hot. With the duck currant jelly 
is necessary. 

Chickens En Redingotes.—Cut the chickens into pieces, 
and remove all the bones. Make a forcemeat of liver, veal, 
parsley, pounded bacon, salt, pepper, and the yelks of two 
or three eggs. Spread some of this upon each limb, put 
them together and cover them with the forcemeat; wrap 
the whole in paper, and bake in a moderate oven. Be care- 
ful, when they are done, in taking off the paper, that the 
forcetneat may not be pulled off the chicken; place it on a 
very hot dish, and pour some rich gravy over it, flavored 
with mushrooms, parsley, and green onions. 

Chicken Fried.—Cut some cold chicken into pieces and 
rub each with yelks of eggs; mix together some bread- 
crumbs, pepper, salt, nutmeg, grated lemon-peel and parsley ; 
cover the pieces of chicken with this and fry them. Thicken 
some good gravy by adding flour, and put into it Cayenne 
pepper, mushroom powder or ketchup, and a little lemon- 
juice, and serve this up with the chicken as sauce.} 





DESSERTS. 

A Christmas Pudding for a Large Party—When sinall 
fingers can aid in the required preparation, and assist in the 
demolition of a good, plain family pudding, one pound of 
raisins, one pound of currants, one pound of suet, and two 
and a half pounds of flour, with one pound of sugar, three 
eggs, and a tablespoonful of ground allspice, one ounce of 
candied lemon, one ounce of orange-peel. Prepare these 
ingredients as usual, and boil this pudding at least seven 
hours. Always place an old plate at the bottom.of the 
saucepan in which a pudding is to be boiled, and do not im- 
agine that a plum-pudding can be overboiled; we never knew 
any instance of this, but we have known many a pudding 
} perfectly dry in the center for want of a sufficient quantity 
$ of water, or too small a saucepan in which to boil it; and we 
3 have also known a rich plum-pudding appear at a table in 
$ the form of a very thick soup for lack of being firmly and 
3 tightly tied when put into the pudding-cloth for boiling. 
3 Never omit to dip your pudding into a pail of clear, cold 
$ water for about three minutes when taking it up for being 

§ dished, this renders it firm and prevents the cloth adhering 
Sto it. Some persons put brandy into the pudding when 
§ making it; but we prefer—especially for Christmas—to have 
$a little brandy poured over the pudding after it is dished; 
§ then set on fire, and so very carefully brought into the din- 
; ing-room. Children delight in this sight. Some prefer 
; 3 having a little drop from a tablespoon poured over each 
: slice of pudding and set on fire ere it is handed round; and 
$ some kind uncle is generally the person to get the table- 
$ spoon heated, and superintend this little excitihg arrange- 
S ment. The pudding may, if desirable, be made and boiled 
5 it leisure, and hung up, if tied up in the pudding-cloth, for 

a day or two. When wanted, put it into a potful of boiling 
> water for about an hour or two, depending on the size of 
the pudding, then dipped into the pail of cold water for 
dishing, as before described. Some almonds should be 
blanched, simply by pouring scalding water over them in a 
basin, when the skins are easily peeled away; these almonds 
should be stuck into the pudding ere it goes to table, and 
with these and the brandy, or without either, do, for the 
love of our happy Christmases of yore, just stick in the 
center of our pudding, be it large or small, rich or poor, one 
bright sprig of holly that has on it about a dozen of its own 
beautiful red berries. 

Spanish Puffs. —Put into a saucepan a teacupful of water, 
a tablespoonful of powdered sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
$ salt, and two ounces of butter; while it is boiling, add suffi- 

cient flour for it to leave the saucepan, stir in, one by one, 
} the yelks of four eggs, drop a teaspoonful at a time into 
$ boiling lard, fry them a light brown; paur white wine and 
melted butter over them, 
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Potato Flour—Scrape some” —' potatoes, after they have 
been well washed; tie a clo . closely over an earthen or 
wooden vessel, put the scraped potatoes on it, and gently 
pour some cold water over them, stirring the whole time; 
and this do till all the flour is washed out; let it settle and 
thé flour will sink to the bottom; then pour off the water 
slowly ; cut out the flour and let it dry before the fire; when 
dry sift it, and keep it either in bags or a jar covered close. 
Potato flour can be used to make sweets, or boiled with 
milk, vanilla, or lemon-peel, or almonds to taste; then put 
into a mould, and when cold turned out. It can be gar- 
nished with strips of preserved fruits, blanched almonds, or 
strips of lemon-peel. A spoonful of brandy, wine, mara- 
schino, or noyau, might be added, in place of the vanilla, to 
vary the flavor. 

Maizena Blanc Mange.—Quarter of a pound of maizena to 
three pints of milk. Put two and a half pints of milk to $ 
boil with a quarter of a pound of loaf-sugar and some thinly- 
pared lemon-rind. Mtx the maizena with the remaining ; 
cold milk, and add a few drops of almond flavoring. When 3 
the other milk is boiling, strain it and stir it to the maizena. 
Put it all into the saucepan, just let it boil a minute or two, 3 
and pour it into moulds which have been previously stood 3 
in cold water. This is a very wholesome dish, and will be 
found particularly nice to eat with baked or stewed fruit. 

Sago Pudding.—Put three tablespoonfuls of sago to soak 3 
for two hours in a pint and a half of new milk. Put it into 
@ saucepan With the thin rind of half a lemon, and let it 
simmer ten minutes. Take out the lemon-peel, and put ? 
the milk and sago into a pie-dish with one ounce of butter 
and three ounces of sugar. Stir it well, and when cool, add % 
three well-beaten eggs. Grate nutmeg over the top. The 
dish may be lined with paste, if approved. Bake the pud- 
ding from a half to three-quarters of an hour. 

Bread Pudding.—One pound of bread-crumbs or biscuit, 
soaked in one quart of milk, run through a sieve or colan- } 
der; add seven eggs, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, § 
quarter of a pound of butter, nutmeg, cinnamon, one gill of § 


rose-water, one pound of raisins, half a pint of milk; bake $ 


three-quarters of an hour in a middling hot oven. 
CAKES. 


Bachelors’ Buttons.—These delicious little cakes are pre- 
pared by rubbiug two ounces of butter into five ounces of 
flour; add five ounces of white sugar, beat an egg with half 
the sugar, and put it to the other ingredients, Add almond 
flavoring according to taste; roll them in the hand to about 
the size of a large nut, sprinkle them with lump-sugar, and 
place them on tins, with buttered paper. They should be 
baked lightly. 

Light Cake.—Take two pounds of sifted flour, and cut into 
this a quarter of a pound of butter, or very nice sweet lard, 
a small cup of powdered sugar, and milk enough to mix it 
into a good dough; add a little salt, and raise it with a 
wineglassful of good yeast, add two well-beaten eggs, and 
form it into rolls. 

Velvet Cakes.—Make a batter of one quart of flour and one 
quart of milk, three eggs, well beaten, and a wineglassfal 
of yeast; beat all together, and add a little salt, then let 
it rise, and cut into the flour a large spoonful of butter; beat 
this thoroughly, and when risen pvt into muffin-rings, and 
bake on the griddle. 

Rout Cakes.—One pound of flour, dried and sifted, halfa 
pound of butter, half a pound of sifted lump-sugar, half a 
pound of currants. Mix these together with two eggs, 
a tablespoonful of orange-flower water, and a tablespoonful 
of brandy; drop on tin, in pieces about the size of a walnut. $ 
Ten minutes is quite long enough to bake them. 

Lemon Cheese-Cakes.—Three ounces of butter, half-pound 
of loaf-sugar, three eggs, leaving out two whites, the rind 
grated, and the juice of one large lemon; boil it till the 
sugar is dissolved, and it becomes the consistency of honey. 
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Flannel Cakes.—Beat two eggs, and put into a quart of 
milk a large spoonful of butter, stir in as much flour as will 
make it to the consistency of muffins, then adda little salt, 
and a large spoonful of yeast; beat this well together; this 
must be set to rise in the morning, bake on a griddle. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


How to Dry Sea-Weeds.—After having collected a suffi- 
cient quantity, wash them well in fresh water, that there 
may be no sand or mud on the weeds, let them remain for 
about half an hour in the water. Put each piece on thick 
paper, either writing, cartridge, or printing cardboard, ac- 
cording to the size of the weed; pour some clear water on 
the weed, but not so much that the alga floats on the paper. 
2 Take now a long-pointed pin, and arrange with this and the 

2 fingers. The weed must be placed on the paper with taste, 
$ and not too mear the edge. If there are any superfluous 
3 branches or strange woods adhering, they should be cut off 
: 8 with small scissors. After the weed is mounted, soak up 
$ the water on the paper with a sponge, but care must be 
2 taken in doing so, as very often it disarranges the specimen. 
$ When all the weeds are mounted, lay them on blotting- 
3 paper, covering over with muslin, again place blotting-paper 
2 with weeds and muslin until all are covered. At the last 
$ put, several sheets of blotting-paper, place all between two 
thick boards the size of the blotting-paper, laying some- 
$ thing heavy on the top. After letting them be for abeut a 
§ day, renew the process with fresh blotting-paper and muslin, 
¢ and press them again foraday. This must be repeated daily 
$ until the weeds are nearly dry, (four or five days,) when 
$ they may be put into books to finish drying. The blotting- 
8 paper and muslin may be used again after perfect drying. 

How to Extemporize Radishes.—Radishes may be grown 
2 in a very few days by the following method: Let some good 
° radish-seed soak in water for twenty-four hours; then put 
¢ them into a bag, and expose it to the sun. In the coutse 
3 the day, germination will commence, The seed must then 
2 be sown in a well-manured hot-bed, and watered from time 
5 to time with lukewarm water. By this treatment the 
§ radishes will, in a very short time, acquire a sufficient bulk, 
N and be good to eat. If it be required to get good radishes 
3 in winter, during the severe cold, an old cask should be 
sawn in two, and one half of it filled with good earth. The 
radish-seed, beginning to shoot, as before, must be then 
sown in, the other half of the barrel put on the top of the 
full one, and the whole apparatus carried down into the 
cellar. For watering, lukewarm water should be used, as 
before. In the course of five or six days, the radishes will 
be fit to eat. 

To Preserve Butter.—The cause of the tainting of fresh 
butter depends upon the presence of a small quantity of 
curd and water. To render butter capuble of being kept 
for any length of time in a fresh condition, that is, as a pure 
salad oil, all that 1s neeessary is to boil it in a pan till the 
water is removed, which is marked by the cessation of vio- 
lent ebullition. By allowing ‘the liquid oil to stand for a 
3 little, the curd subsides, and the oil may then be poured 
: off, or it may be strained through calico or muslin into a 
$ bottle, and corked up. When it is to be used, it may be 
gently heated and poured out of the bottle, or cut out by 
means of a knife, or cheese-gouge. 

N Washing Preparation.—Put one pound of saltpetre into 
3 a gallon of water, and keep it in a corked jug; two table- 
3 3 speonfuls for a pint of soap. Soak, wash, and boil as usual. 
3 This bleaches the clothes beautifully, without injuring the 
fabric. 
Celor for Wicker Baskets, or any Small Articles of the 

; Kind.—Dissolve one stick of black sealing-wax and one 
§ stick of red in ee ee Lay it on 
3 with a small brush. 
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» FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 

Fra, 1—Baut Dress or Warre Tarteran, made with paff- 
ings, which are looped up on one side with an ornament of 
scarlet gimp. Scarlet jacket, richly embroidered, is worn 
over the shoulders on leaving the ball-room. 

’ Fie. &.—Eventyo Dress or Wurre Six, trimmed with 

- the eyes of the peacock’s feathers, and deep fringe to cor- 
respond in color. 

Fic. u1—Mormixe Dress or Stowz-CoLorep CaSHMERE.— 
Cut in the; Gabrielle style, and trimmed with interlaced 
horse-shoes made of velvet, and ornamented with steel. 

Fig. tv.—Carriacr Dress anp Patzror or Bive SILK, 
trimmed with velvet of a darker shade and heavy cord of 
the two shades of blue. The skirt opens at the bottom over 
white silk to simulate a petticoat. 

Fig. v.—Watxine Dress AND Patetor (when unlooped) 
or Biuz Atpaca.—The skirt has a flounce, and the paletot 
and dress are both trimmed with black velvet. 

Fie, v1.—Carniace Dress or Bie Sink, trimmed with a 
bias band of white plush, put on to imitate a double skirt. 
A deep ruffle at the back beneath the plush band. 

Fig. vu.—Hovsr Dress or Fawn-CoLorep SILK, trimmed 
with fringe. Jacket of black velvet. 

Genenat, REMARKS.—Our remarks on the fashions, in the ° 
November number of this Magazine, were so full that it 
has left us but little that is new for the present month. In 
spite of the predictions abroad, and the example of a few 
of the ultra-fashionables, long skirts are still the only ones $ 
worn in our drawing-rooms, Of course, the iooped-up skirts, 
or skirts made short enough without the necessity of loop- 3 
ing, are more in favor as the bad walking increases. 
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Most or tax New Dresses are made with round waists, } 
and are worn with a rather broad belt. This chortons the 3 
longth of the waist, of course, and is only becoming to } 
slender figures; but it will be the fashion, and every one § 


will follow it. Even if jackets and basques are worn, the 3 
waistband is worn too. 

SLEEVES are very close to the arm. 

SASHES are now sometimes tied at the side, just back of } 
the left arm. This is new and pretty. 

Tae Srrte or Truamine Sxrets is left to the taste of the $ 
wearer. Anything may be in the fashion. ; 

Sicman Banps are worn with all white dresses; they : N 
consist of a half bodice, straight both in the front and at ; 
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all sorts of agrafes, chains, and pins, specially for orna- 
menting autumn and winter bonnets. 

A BrautiruL Bonnet for evening wear was recently made 
in Paris. The edge of the bonnet was composed of a wide 
puffing of pink tulle; the remainder of smaller puffings; a 
beautiful open work silver ornament, of an indescribable 
lightness, was used to fasten two long tulle ends to the 
center of the bonnet. This silver ornament had a small 
cornelian in its center. The tulle scarfs, or ends, were car- 
ried round the crown to the back, and were united with 
another and smaller ornament; the cap was formed with 
pink tulle and three most delicate silver ornaments. A 
great deal of art is necessary to mix tulle and ornaments 
with pleasing effect. 

Binns are also very fashionable on these Empire bonnets. 
The sides of the bonnets are so close that they only admit 


‘of one row of scantily quilled blonde. The hair, in many 


cases, will be worn in short curls at the back. 

Tae Lone Enps or Rrezon anv VELver, hanging down 
the back as reins, are still fashionable. 

NECKLACES, Baus, EaR-RINGS, ETC., of vat crystal, are as 
much in favor as ever. 

For THz Harr, bandelefs with stars are all the rage at the 
present moment; they are not embroidered on the velvet, 
but are made separately, and sewn down upon it; they 
sparkle at candle-light, and are wonderfully effective in the 
hair. The bandelets can now be purchased either ready- 
mounted or as ribbon. The ribbon is preferable, because it 
can be added easily to any arrangement of hair. When the 
hair is dressed, the ribbon can be bound three times round 
$ the head, whether the bandeausx be flat or puffed out, crepes _ 
3 or ‘plain—with all styles the three bandelets are worn. Thef 
are as frequently studded with gold and silver as with steel 
stars. Silver produces a soft and pleasing effect on sky-blue 
velvet. Straw stars are frequently to be seen, also, on these 
bandelets, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1—A Lirmiz Bor’s KNICKERBOCKER Suit oF BLAcK 
Vetvet.—It is trimmed with fur, and fastened around the 
waist with a belt of Russia leather. Black velvet cap. 

Fie, 1.—KNIcKERBOCKER Surt or Gray Ciora for a bey. 

Fid- 111.—Dress For A Lirr_e Grei.—The frock is of white 


the back, and with two long ends or sashes, which fall } alpaca, scalloped around the edge, and trimmed with black 
nearly to the edge of the skirt behind. The ends are trim- $ velvet and black braid. Paletot of fawn-colored cloth, trim- 
med with lace, and loops of ribbon are placed between them } med with black velvet and black braid. Fawn-colored hat. 
and upon the shoulders. These Sicilian bodices are very} Fig. 1v—Druss oF BLUE Poruix.—It is trimmed with 4 
inexpensive; they do not cut into much material, and any 3 band of velvet of a deeper shade than the dress, which is 


odds and ends of lace can be used for trimming them. For 
autumn wear they will be made of black velvet, and for all ; 
demi-toilets will be found most useful accessories. ; 

Taper Farce is much used for trimming handsome sill § 
dresses; and a coarse lace called “Cluny guipure,” is very 
popular for evening dresses, when it is thickly ornamented ; 
with crystal or pearl beads, In fact, all kinds of braid is $ 
very much used on evening dresses for married ladies. 

PaLEtots are worn rather short, and sometimes quite 
loose, and sometimes rather fitting the figure. They are 
‘very much trimmed generally, the trimming being carried 
up the sides and back. 

Tue Express Bonwer is the fashion now, only it is made $ 
ina variety of styles. We give several engravings to show / 
this. Some of the velvet bonnets have the plain, round 
ee They are usually close to 





‘worn on bonnets this autumn, 
trying to introduce ornaments, § 
in their stead. These are used 
as agrafes to the long tulle de soie veils, which are now the 
only trimmings upon bonnets. Jewelers are busy preparing 


edged on each side with cord. The paletot is to correspond. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—For in-door wear, children’s frocks 
are made with small jackets. Thus for a little girl or boy 
under four years old, a frock with a square, low body with- 
out sleeves, looks well, made of blue cashmere, trimmed 
round with thick, white Cluny guipure, and a small, round 
jacket with sleeves trimmed to correspond. A pleated 
chemisette is worn inside. 

A Prerry Dress for a little girl of five years of age, isa 
skirt of white mohair, trimmed with a border of red silk, 
edged on each side with a fringe of tiny silk balls of the 
same color; this skirt has two small slit pockets in front, 
with ornaments to correspond. The small Zouave jacket 
is also trimmed in the same manner, and opens upon & 
white muslin chemisette, embroidered in point Russe with 
red silk, A white hat, with a black and crimson bird. 

For a Lirtie Girt about ten years old, a dress and 
paletot of Nankeen-colored mohair, trimmed with a border 
of scalloped-out black velvet studded with round steel 


° beads; or, again, scalloped’ out round the bottom and bound 


with black velvet, and one velvet button placed within each 
scallop. 








